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PREKACE. 



This little work is intended for beginners in expres- 
sion. It gives, in as simple language as the writer 
can command, the elements of the art. The order in 
which the lessons are given is in accordance with 
the author's experience in teaching classes of the 
grade for which it is designed. Teachers of wider 
experience may find another arrangement preferable ; 
if so, it is an easy matter to assign the lessons as they 
please. The difficulty has been to select only such 
exercises and rules as are absolutely essential for 
young students. It cannot be expected that all will 
agree with the author's judgment in this particular ; 
nevertheless, the satisfactory results obtained by 
adhering strictly to the matter contained herein have 
convinced him that while much of importance might 
easily have .been added, nothing that was absolutely 
necessary has been omitted. Suggestions looking 
toward improvement will, however, be thankfully re- 
ceived. 

Toward the end, the lessons are more difficult and 
longer than in the beginning. Since the book was 
planned to cover at least a school-year of ordinary 
elocutionary training, the latter part, it is hoped, will 
be found to have but kept pace with the mental and 
artistic development of the pupil. The chapters on 
pantomimic expression may, however, be suodivided 
or reserved for a second year's course, if deemed ad- 
visable. Many pupils will, of course, go over the 
whole ground very quickly. 

I do 'not advocate* memorizing the lessons. The 

5 



6 PREFACE, 

constant necessity for applying the instructions to the 
practical work of expression will soon fix in the pupil's 
mind all that is of importance. Discuss thoroughly 
each chapter, multiplying the illustrations and trying 
to lead the pupil to work out for himself, if possible, 
the solution of the problems under consideration. 

Exercises relating to a particular subject are num- 
bered consecutively throughout the book without re- 
gard to other exercises that may intervene. For 
instance, under Breathing, Exercises 1, 2, and 3 will 
be found in Lesson IV., and 4, 5, 6, and 7 in Lesson 
XIX. This will, it is believed, aid in keeping each 
subject more completely apart from the others than if 
the ordinary method of numbering were followed. 

Little will be found here relating to emotional ex- 
pression; such work belongs to a later period of 
mental development than was contemplated in pre- 
paring this manual. The painful exhibition of preco- 
cious, hot-house passion has no part in the author's 
scheme of education. Even those of more mature 
years who may find this manual useful are advised to 
thoroughly master its precepts before essaying higher 
flights. The great essential is a solid foundation of 
conversational delivery. Emotion that is genuine will 
find its own outlet, if the channels of expression are 
free. 

It is hard to specify each case of the author's in- 
debtedness to others. Little can be claimed for the 
book on the score of originality except in arrange- 
ment and selection of material. Much of its contents 
is the common property of all good teachers ; the few 
things that are not, the author has paid well for 
either in money or in hard work, 

16 E. 42d Stbeet, Nbw Yobk« 
August, 1890. 
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PRIMER 

OP 

Elocution and Action. 



LESSON I. 



The Speaker's Position. 



The best position for the speaker is that in which 
he can speak or read effectively for the longest time 
with the greatest ease, and which, at the same time, 
allows the greatest freedom of movement. 

A speaker in a constrained position is always more 
or less embarrassed, because his attention is called 
continually to unpleasant sensations in his hands, feet, 
or head, as the case may be ; on the other hand, a 
comfortable position puts both speaker and audience 
at ease. Without a correct and graceful position the 
gestures will be awkward and unnatural, and the voice 
will be constrained ; therefore, it is necessary to ac- 
quire this first of all. 

n 
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FIRST LESSON. 



Exercise I. 
Stariding. 
Front View. 

Stand in an animated manner with 
the weight of the body upon the right 
foot, which should be firmly planted 
on the floor ; have the chief part of the 
weight upon the ball of the foot, but 
do not let the heel rise. Do not let 
the right leg sag and, on the other 
hand, do not stiffen the knee. 

The RIGHT HIP will tend outward a 
little at the side. This is its natural 
position ; do not draw up the body so 
that the hip is straight above the foot. 
The SHOULDERS will incline slightly 
to the left, just sufficiently to balance 
the outward position of the hip. If 
the shoulders are kept exactly even, the right side 
of the body will seem to overbalance the other side. 
If the hip and shoulders are rightly balanced, the 
notch in the collar-bone (which is just half-way be- 
tween the shoulders) will be exactly over the instep 
of the right foot. This will not be the case if either 
the hip or the shoulders are out of position. 

The HEAD should not be held stiffly erect, but al- 
lowed to incUne a very little toward the right 
shoulder. 




Fig. 1. 



THE SPEAKER'S POSITION. 13 

The ARMS should hang loosely and naturally at the 
sides, with the palms of the hands toward the body. 
♦ The LEFT FOOT should be about opposite the right 

foot at the side, and at a little distance from it, the left 
leg being passive. If the attitude is perfectly easy 
and natural, the left knee will fall slightly inward. 
V Practise this position with the weight upon the 

left foot also. You should be able to stand equally 
well on either foot. 

In the description of an exercise we usually speak 
of the foot which supports the weight of the body as 
the strong foot, and the corresponding side of the 
body as the strong side. The other foot we call 
the free foot because, if the body be properly bal- 
anced, it will have complete freedom of movement in 
every possible direction. 

In this position, as we described it, the right side 
was the strong side, and the left the free side, or, as 
it is sometimes called, the " weak" side. When the 
weight of the body is transferred to the left foot, that 
becomes the strong and the right becomes the free 
foot, and of course the positions of hip, shoulders, 
and head are reversed. 



LESSON II. 



The Speaker's Position.— Gmtintted. 



Standing. 
Side View. 

Be careful that the knee of the strong leg is firm 
without stiflfness. 

The HIPS should not be thrown forward, which gives 
one a pompous appearance, nor drawn far back. 

The CHEST should be active, that is, expanded but 
not necessarily inflated with air. 

Do not pull the shoulders back, nor draw them for- 
ward. Do not draw in the OHIN nor lift the head, but 
look straight forward toward the audience. 

Be sure that there is neither stiffness nor limpness 
anywhere ; try to have a springy, animated condition 
of the whole body, both in this and in all similar ex- 
ercises. 

Avoid nervous twitchings of the face and hands, pick- 
ing with the fingers, twisting about on the ankle, in a 
word, all unnecessary movements of any part of the 
body. 

14 



THE SPEAKER'S POSITION. 16 

The important element in every position is the 
proper balance or poise, as it is called, of the body. 
If the notch in the collar-bone be kept exactly over the 
middle of the strong foot, the body is properly poised 
or balanced, and the arms and free foot can move 
freely in all directions without cramping or distorting 
any part. If, on the contrary, the shoulders incline 
too far either to the right or to the left, there is danger 
of losing one's balance, while if the hip be drawn in, 
there will be stiffness and constraint. 

EXEKCISE II. 

Sitting. 

Sit erect, with active chest and animated carriage 

of the whole body. Keep the feet near together, one 

slightly in advance of the other. Let the hands, if 

unemployed, lie easily and naturally in the lap. Do 

not lean against the back of the chair, nor sit stiffly 

erect, but sway the body slightly forward. 

To THE Teacher:— Illustrate by example both correct and incorrect 
attitudes. If pupils are familifir with the law of gravitation, 
call their attention to its application here. Do not take up any- 
further work in position until these lessons are thoroughly un- 
derstood; but do not wait for perfect precision before going 
on. Point out glaring faults as they occur, but do not strive 
for ideal perfection in attitude ; or, for that matter, in expres- 
sion of any sort, in the beginning; the result will be loss of 
spontaneity, which is more valuable than grace or mechanical 
perfection. If the habitual attitude approximate to the ideal, 
the less said about details the better. Leave much to nature, 
especially with very young pupils. 



LESSON III. 



Phrasing. 



Stand in the Speaker's Position. Hold the book 
unless too heavy, with one hand only — that on the 
strong side, — supporting the back with three fingers, 
and holding down the leaves by means of the thumb 
and little finger. Accustom yourself to use either 
hand. Keep the book at one side and well away from 
your eyes, so that those in front of you can see your 
face. 

1. Read to bring out ideas, not words. 

A group of words combined to express an idea is 
called a phrase, and the grouping of words as we read 
them, so as to convey the right meaning, is called 
phrasing. 

2. Try to think each idea yourself before speak- 
ing it. 

3. Pause after each word or group of words that 
expresses a separate idea, both to give your hearers 
time to understand, and to give yourself an opportu- 
nity to master the next idea. Do not confine yourself 
to pausing at the marks of punctuation ; they are in- 
tended for the eye, not the ear. A good reader will 

16 



PHRASING. 17 

often make a long pause where there is not even a 
comma, and pause longer at a comma in one place 
than at a period in another. 

EXAMPLES. 

(a) The books which help you most | are those which make you 
think the most. Ill The hardest way of learning I is by easy read- 
ing; II but a great book I that comes from a great thinker, 1 is a ship 
of thought, II deep freighted with truth I and with beauty. 

if) There's no dew left on the daisies and clover. 
There's no rain left in heaven, 
I've said my *' seven times" over and over. 
Seven times one are seven. 

In both the examples above, we make many pauses 
besides those indicated by the marks of punctuation ; 
indeed, sometimes a single word will be of sufficient 
importance to demand a pause. In the second exam- 
ple, which is light and joyous, the pauses are much 
shorter than in the other, but they must be percepti- 
ble, however slight they may be. 

Here is an example of bad phrasing, such as occurs 
very frequently : 

Listen my children i and you shall hear II 
Of the midnight i ride of I Paul Revere. 

or worse still : 

Of the mid I night ride I of Paul Revere. I 

The first phrase is nonsense. How can one " listen 
my children" or listen any one else's children for that 
matter ? Evidently we must correct that by pausing 



18 THIRD LESSON. 

after " listen," as the thought is complete there — we 
are told to listen. Again, we should not pause after 
" hear," because the idea is incomplete ; we are not to 
listen in order that we may hear merely, but that we 
may hear of " the midnight ride of Paul Eevere," or, 
if we wish to be very careful in our phrasing, " of the 
midnight ride | of Paul Kevere," but certainly not " of 
the midnight" or "of the mid." 

Correctly phrased, these lines would be read : 

Listen I my children I and you shaU hear 
Of the midnight ride I of Paul Revere, 

the pause after " ride " being comparatively slight 

4. Accustom yourself to take in one or more 
phrases at a glance, so that you can raise your eyes 
from the book and speak the words directly to your 
audience, as if they were your own. 

To THE Teacher:— Practise pupils daily on analysis for ideas; 
have them group phrases on the blackboard, and strive in every 
way to awaken the analytic powers, until they are able to phrase 
naturally and intelligently. Few teachers, to say nothmg of 
pupils, estimate rightly the value of pause as an element in 
natural delivery. 1 have heard eminent readers who had not 
mastered that means of expression. Pause has a vastly broader 
field than the mere separation of ideas. Notice how frequently 
we hesitate in conversation, always thinking the thought before 
expressing it, and pausing for a greater or less time as the 
thought is complicated or simple. Again, in the expression of 
strojig emotions, we take time to gather ourselves together for a 
mightier effort than usual ; and sometimes feeling, especially in 
emotions that affect the larynx powerfully, seems to stand in the 
way of expression, choking down the voice, and tying up the 
muscles, until the pent-up passion at last forces its way through 
every obstacle. Though our pupils, at this stage of their work, 
have no use for such extreme expressions, yet by accustoming 
them to pause frequently and long they not only acquire the 
power of reposeful expression, but lay the foundation for more 
difficult achievements. 



LESSON IV. 



Breathing" Exercises. 



Breathing-exercises are intended to increase the 
power and capacity of the lungs. 

EXEBCISE I. 

Standing in the Speaker's Position, place both 
hands at the front of the waist, just below the breast- 
bone, in such a manner that the middle fingers of one 
hand just touch the middle fingers of the other. (1) 
Keeping the mouth closed, breathe in through the 
nose until the lungs are comfortably filled with air. 
Send the breath down toward the waist as if to push 
away the hands. (2) Breathe out slowly until you feel 
a sense of perfect relaxation (not exhaustion) at the 
waist ; then inhale as before. 

Repeat this exercise several times. Let the hand 
follow the inward movement at the waist when you 
exhale, without exerting pressure. 

Exercise II. 

Have the same action of the breath, with the hands 
at the sides of the waist as in Exercise I. Here the 
hands may gently assist the inward movement. 

19 



20 FOURTH LESSON. 

EXEBGISE in. 

Place the hands at the small of the back and breathe 
as before. There should be a feeling of expansion 
and relaxation here, also, but it will not be so marked 
as in the other exercises. 

CAUTIONS. 

In all breathing-exercises there must be no con- 
sciousness of muscular effort. This is an important 
point. It is easy to push out and draw in the dia- 
phragm or the abdomen by more or less violent mus- 
cular action ; and, with a little practice, an abnormal 
power of expansion and contraction may be developed 
in the waist-region, with the result of producing a 
strained and "muscular" quality of the voice, and 
utterly destroying the ease, flexibility and unconscious 
activity which are characteristic of all normal opera- 
tions of the healthy body. 

Expansion of the lungs everywhere must seem to 
be purely an act of the will, and not of the muscles. 
The air must seem to expand the lungs as a balloon is 
expanded by gas ; instead of which, vocalists often try 
to produce a vacuum by a violent pulling apart of the 
walls of the chest, and letting the air rush in as it will. 
I call attention to this misconception of the subject, 
because it is held by teachers who should know better, 
and is a fruitful source of vocal faults, to say nothing 
of physical derangements. 

See that the waist and not the abdomen is the 
active centre. 
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Beware of overcrowding the lungs ; it is not the 
amount but the control of breath that produces re- 
sults. 

To THB Teachbr:— See that these exercises are performed very gen- 
tly and slowly, with only a medium supply of breath at first, and 
for but a short time each day. Delicate pupils are sometimes 
unequal to more than a few minutes of lung-exercise. Never 
force them beyond what can be done with perfect comfort. I 
am tempted to insert the customary protest against the barbarous 
and silly custom of tight-lacing, but so much has been written 
and spoken against this utterly indefensible method of self- 
destruction, that ignorance on such a vital point is inexcusable. 
Sensible parents and teachers know their duty ; the law of the 
survival of the fittest will take care of the rest. 



LESSON V. 



Emphasis. 



John is short, James is tall. 
Tou could hardly make a mistake in the division of 
this sentence if you tried ; but it may be read in many 
ways, each of which would convey a different meaning. 
For instance, if some one had asked which of the boys 
was short, you would say: ^^ John is short." If he 
should contradict you, you would assert emphatically : 
"John is short." If he had asked whether John was 
short or tall, your reply would be : " John is short.^* 
If he had asked how he might know the boys apart, 
you might answer: ^^John is short, James is ^oH." 
Each of these meanings is brought out by means of 
what is called emphasis, and the woid that is made 
prominent is said to be emphatic. 
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In ordinary conversation, we generally make the 
emphatic word prominent by giving it a higher pitch. 
When we are more earnest, we dwell a little longer 
upon the emphatic word than upon the other words in 
the phrase. If we wish to be very impressive, or to 
give the emphatic word extraordinary weight, we 
pause before it, as if to gather strength for utterance. 
This keeps the hearer in suspense, and compels him 
to notice the emphatic word when it is finally spoken. 

Reading should seem like conversation, and we 
should try to use these three methods of emphasis, as 
far as possible, just as we do in speech. 

It is not only unnecessary but vulgar in conversa- 
tion to make the emphatic word louder or rougher 
than the rest, unless we are expressing some emotion 
that calls for greater power, or are trying to make our- 
selves heard, as in the following example : 

Call naturally, "come Aere/ come heke! come 
HERE !" increasing the emphasis with each repetition 
of the words. You will notice that the pitch of the 
word " here " is higher at each increase of emphasis. 
This will serve to illustrate the principle that the 
greater the emphasis, the higher is the pitch of 
the emphatic word compared with the pitch of the 
other words in the phrase, and the longer is it 
dwelt upon. 

Practise the following exercises. Notice that in 
natural speech the voice rises step by step, until the 
emphatic word is reached, and that if any words fol- 
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low the emphatic word they are spoken more rapidly 
and with a downward movement of the voice : 




b d i^a o 
a /\ e an/^\00. 

walk wm J, 

J will with ^^„ T ^*^ ^r... 

1 yotu 1 you. 

.,, walk 
I ^'^1 you. Etc. 

Practise these with different degrees of emphasis 
and rates of movement. 

Emphasis is to a phrase what accent is to a word. 
For instance, we say " educa'tion," just as we say " I 
am toriting.'' 

Other examples : 

wrong rith'- 

You °^e,gj^ = a- me-^j^ 

1 5 un- al. 

vnll ,, cred'-, 

I ^^ ^*^you. "" dis %le. 

To THE Tbachbr : — Write these and similar exercises upon the 
blackboard, and accustom the pupils to follow the pointer, giv- 
ing at once whatever emphasis you may indicate. Speak a sim- 
ple sentence or, better still, a combination of letters, numbers, 
or vowel-sounds, and have the pupils write it upon the black- 
board, indicating your emphasis and pauses, if there be any. 
The emphatic word may be delivered in a much softer tone than 
the rest of the phrase; and, if pitch and prolongation are cor- 
rectly given, the meaning will be perfectly clear. This is an ex- 
cellent exercise for overcoming any tendency to boisterousness, 
and for acquiring a refined and reposeful delivery. 



LESSON VI. 



Position.— Contimied. 



Exercise III. 



Attitude of Respect. 

Stand with the heels touching, the feet 
being turned out at an angle of about 
sixty degrees. Bear the weight of the 
body upon the balls of both feet equally. 
Have both legs straight, and knees firm. 
Have no inclination of the body to either 
side. Let the head be perfectly erect, 
with eyes looking straight forward. The 
arms fall at the sides as in the Speaker's 
Position. Do not lift or draw back the 
head or shoulders, nor push forward the 
hips so as to hollow the back. 

This is called the position of Eespect, 
and is the formal attitude when about to 
bow. It is very like that of the soldier 
on dress parade, and says : " I am at your service." 




Fig. 2. 
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Exercise IV. 

For Getting the Weight of the Body upon the BaR of the 

Foot 

Standing as described on page 24, rise slowly upon 
the balls of the feet until the heels are at a considerable 
distance from the ground, then slowly return to the 
original position. Do not change the attitude of the 
body in the least during this exercise. Inhale slowly 
as you rise, and let the breath go as slowly while 
descending. 

If the body has to poise forward before it can rise, 
the weight is on the heels and the position is incorrect. 
Watch that the body does not sag back upon the 
heels when you return to position, and practise this 
exercise until carrying the weight of the body upon 
the ball of the foot becomes a habit ; see that you do 
so at all times while walking or standing. In rising 
there is often a tendency to push the hips out in front 
or draw the shoulders back ; avoid even the slightest 
tendency to do either. 

Do not cramp the body, but let everything be done 
with perfect ease. Try to feel as if you were buoyed 
up by the air, as you would be in the water. 

Remember that the more slowly you practise all ex- 
ercises, the greater will be your control over the 
muscles. Nervous, jerky movements mean lack of con- 
trol, and result in habits of angular, awkward action. 
Grace comes from the perfect command of every mus- 
cle, even the smallest. 



LESSON VII, 



Inflection. 



We have seen that the words in a phrase, like the 
syllables in a word, diflter in pitch; that is, that 
speech, like music, has melody. Not only is this the 
case, but in every syllable the voice is constantly 
moving up or down the scale. It is in this respect 
that speech differs most widely from song, where every 
note must be sustained on a level. This movement or 
bending of the voice on a word is called inflection. 

The inflections of the voice are very numerous, and 
we shall have occasion later to study many of them ; 
for the present, however, we will confine ourselves to 
the two simplest : the rising and the falling. 

The rising inflection (') indicates uncertainty, 
doubt, indifference, timidity or deference to the will of 
the person addressed. 

EXAMPLES. 

Is it John ? = uncertainty, doubt, timidity. 
Wifl jou come? = deference to the hearer. 
Certainly = indifference. 

26 
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The falling- inflection (^) is positive, and denotes 
completeness, certainty, and expresses the will of the 
speaker. ' 

EXAMPLES. 
It lis John. 

'V^ill you come ?= ** you must come." 
Certainly. 

Brising inflections start from the lower or middle 
tones of the voice and sweep upward. 

Falling inflections strike a high pitch and sweep 
downward. 

Just as with the melody of emphasis, the extent of 
the inflection will depend upon the strength of feeling 
behind it. Sometimes, as in great surprise, the voice 
sweeps through the compass of an octave on a single 
word. • In ordinary speech, the range is very narrow. 
Practise the exercises in Lesson V., with many degrees 
of both rising and falling inflection, until you can com- 
mand them at will. 

In ordinary questions and in phrases which imply 
indifference or timidity on the part of the speaker, the 
words following the emphatic word tend upward in- 
stead of downward, as in a positive statement. Here 
the wider range of inflection distinguishes the emphatic 
^word from the rest of the phrase. It is as if the im- 
pulse of the emphatic word carried the remaining 
words upward in spite of themselves. JKgr., Are you 
sure, of it ? 

When a question is asked with great earnestness it 
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often has the falling inflection, much as if it were a 
positive statement. Compare : Can you prove it ? I 
can prove it. 

Inflection indicates the state of the speaker's 
mind; it has nothing to do with the grammatical 
construction of the sentence. 

Positive statements are sometimes put in the form 

of a question for greater effect. E,g,y Isn't it so? 
Would you have believed it ? Is it not wonderful ? 
meaning, it is so ; you would not have believed it ; it 
is wonderful. Questions like these are not asked for 
information ; they answer themselves. These " rhe- 
torical questions," as they are called, may sometimes 
be given with a rising inflection ; generally, however, 
they are spoken with a falling slide of the voice. 

To THE Teacher :— Drill the pupils separately and in unison, in 
various keys and through as wide a range of inflection as pos- 
sible without straining their voices. The object of this practice 
is not to lay down cast-iron rules to be followed mechanically, 
but to give the pupil command over his voice. The minute shades 
of inflection which give so many subtile and beautiful effects in 
conversation, and occasional departures from the general type of 
melodic movement in phrases and sentences, especially in what 
are known as '* final cadences," should be allowed and encour- 
aged when they are true to nature. Be careful, however, that 
they do 'not degenerate into mannerisms or tunes. Teach the 
pupil to associate inflection with conditions of the mind rather 
than with the ear. For instance, instead of saying "give this 
word a falling inflection," say "speak more positively" or 
"more earnestly." When the ear is deficient, this is the only , 
method; but, if patiently followed, it will prove eflacacious even 
in the most obdurate cases. 



LESSON VIII. 



Position,— Continued. 



EXEECISE V. 

Swaying the Hip. 

Stand in the Speaker's Position, 
let us say upon the right foot. 
Place the hands upon the hips 
at the broadest part (not at the 
waist). Slowly push the hip across 
with the right hand until the 
weight of the body has been 
changed to the left side. Let 
everything else follow the move- 
ment of the hip. When this exer- 
cise is properly performed, the 
body will be in perfect poise upon 
the left foot. Beturn again in the 
same way to the right foot, and 
Fio. 8. repeat many times. 

Avoid jerks and twists of the body everywhere. 

29 
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EXEBCISE VI. 

Flexibility. 

Standing as before, carry the hip outward at the 
strong side as far as possible, without losing the 
balance or stiffening the body. The shoulders will, 
of course, move in the opposite direction. Be care- 
ful not to bend the knee nor let the chest collapse. 
Eeturn to the erect position and repeat Then change 
the weight to the opposite foot and practise in the 
same way. (See Fig. 3.) 

To THE Teachbb :— Practise these exercises with feet apart at 
various widths ; and, as soon as the movement is understood, 
with the arms hanging at the sides. 



LESSON IX. 



The Vocal Apparatus. 



Whenever we speak or sing, we make use of the 
lungs, the larynx, the mouth and the nose. 

The LUNGS are contained in the cavity of the chest 
and furnish the breath, which is to speech what the 
steam is to an engine. When the supply of steam is 
low in the boiler, the engine comes to a standstill, and 
when the supply of breath is less than it should be, it 
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is impossible to speak well. It is important, therefore, 
to learn to keep the breath back while speaking, and 
not allow it to escape faster than is necessary ; also to 
increase the capacity of the lungs for containing air. 
It is for this reason that we practise breathing-exer- 
cises, which strengthen and develop the lungs and 
give control of the breath. It is quite as important, 
however, that we should be able to let the breath go 
at will as that we should be able to retain it, and we 
should pay just as much attention to the relaxing 
movements which occur when we cease to hold the 
breath. This relaxation must be natural and gentle. 
The lungs should not collapse like a bursted bag, but 
the air must pass out quietly as it entered. Until we 
have gained control of the breath, all exercises should 
be practised very slowly. After a time, however, we 
may also practise taking and letting go of the breath 
suddenly, being very careful that movements are never 
violent. 

The BREASTBONE has an important function in voice- 
production. It acts like the sounding-board of a piano 
or a violin, and serves to increase the resonance of the 
voice. If the chest be passive or sunken, the tone 
will be weak, no matter how much force we use ; on 
the contrary, if the chest be active, the tones of the 
voice will be strong and vigorous. 

The WINDPIPE or trachea is the tube through which 
the air passes from the mouth to the lungs and back 
again. At its upper part it expands into a sort of box, 
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the front of which may be felt in the throat under the 
chin. This part of the windpipe is called the larynx 
It opens into the mouth just back of the root of the 
tongue. When we swallow, this opening is closed so 
as to prevent the food from getting into the windpipe, 
which is both unpleasant and dangerous; when we 
speak, however, it is necessary to have this opening as 
free as possible. 

All vocal sounds are begun in the larynx, which has 
within it a pair of lips called the vocal bands or cords. 
The edges of these are set in vibration by the air, as a 
violin string is by the bow or the reed of a clarinet by 
the breath of the player. Those of us who whistle 
adjust the lips and produce sound in much the same 
way that nature adjusts the vocal bands and produces 
speech ; only nature, being a much more clever artist 
than the best whistler, manages her task in a far more 
delicate and perfect manner. She knows exactly how 
to make the sound we wish, and only asks us to let 
her alone and give her all the room possible in the 
mouth, in order to let the sound out after it is made. 
The throat, therefore, should be perfectly free and 
unconstrained, and we should particularly avoid mak- 
ing chewing or swallowing movements during speech, 
which, as we have seen, tend to shut the voice in. 

Do not open the mouth so wide that the speech 
seems labored, nor keep it so tightly closed that the 
sounds seem to come through the teeth ; it should be 
opened gently and comfortably. Do not pull the jaw 
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down, but let it relax naturally at the back, as if it 
dropped away from the upper jaw. 

Let the tongue lie loosely and easily in the mouth. 
Do not twist it about unnecessarily nor cramp it in 
trying to keep it quiet. If the tongue persists in ris- 
ing at the back so as to obstruct the sound, practise 
the vocal exercises with the tip pressed against the 
teeth and the back drawn down as in gaping, until the 
bad habit is overcome. Do not make this manner of 
practi^ng habitual, however, or you will injure your 
voice. We shall have more to say of the tongue when 
we come to the subject of articulation. 

It is important that the passages in the nose be kept 
free and open for the passage of sound. The practice 
of humming for a few minutes daily is of value for 
gaining " head-resonance," as it is called ; that is, 
vibration of the resonance-chambers in the face. 

To THE Teacher : — Illustrate some of the wrong ways of using the 
vocal apparatus; for instance, speaking with collapsed chest, 
*' nasal/' ''throaty" and "muscular" qualities, and impress 
upon the minds of pupils the necessity for a simple and unaf- 
fected manner of speaking with pure, resonant tone. Correct 
bad habits whenever they appear. If you teach other subjects, 
do not wait for the elocution hour, but insist that the multipli- 
cation-table be given a meaning as well as the reading-lesson. 
The habit of refined conversation is of more importance than 
the acquirement of a few showy pieces for exhibition purposes. 
The foregoing lesson may be used with good results as a study 
in emphasis, as the meaning will thereby be brought home to 
every pupil— an important point, as this lesson furniflhes the key 
to many succeeding exercises. 



LESSON X. 

Vocal Exercises. 

'' Starr of the Tone, 

Practise breathing-exercises for a few minutes as in 
Lesson IV., but breathing through the mouth as well 
as through the nose, letting the jaw fall easily. We 
should always breathe through the nose except in 
speaking or singing, when we use the mouth also. 

Exercise I. 

(1) Open the mouth as if to say ak Be very care- 
ful that there is no constraint at the throat, and that 
the back of the tongue does not rise in the mouth. 

(2) Slowly inhale through the mouth. 

(3) As soon as an ordinary breath has been taken, 
trying not to allow any air to escape from the lungs, 
pronounce in a moderately loud tone the vowel-sound 
ah, as if asking a question. 

(4) The instant the sound ceases, let the breath go ; 
then, without closing the mouth, and still keeping the 
jaw relaxed, breathe in again and repeat the exercise. 

Practise in a series of ten repetitions. Use also the 
sounds df e, o, and do. 

84 
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Eemember (a) to retain the breath while making 
the sound ; (6) to let the breath go the instant the 
sound ceases ; (c) to keep the open, relaxed position 
of the throat and mouth during each series. 

Exercise II. 

Practise in the same way, sustaining the tone on a 
level as in singing. 

Exercise III. 

Practise with falling inflection. 

These exercises should also be practised with the 
hands in the various positions indicated in Lesson IV., 
in order to be certain of the proper action of the 
breathing-apparatus. 

To THE Teacher : — At first the pupil should not be allowed to pro- 
long the sound in any of these exercises beyond the time that 
would naturally be occupied in an ordinary interrogative slide. 
After practice, however, pupils should be drilled in sustained 
tones, with instrumental accompaniment if possible, until a fair 
amount of sustaining power is acquired. Watch carefully in all 
these exercises that the tone starts full and free and with pre- 
cisely the same quality and volume at the beginning as during 
the continuation. See that the pupil conquers the tendency to 
shut the throat just before beginning. Do not work for noise 
but for good quality of tone. The tone should not be pushed 
out, but should seem almost to be drawn in from without. See 
that all activity is confined to the breathing-apparatus ; it is the 
breath which governs the tone. After a time, practise with 
crescendo, diminaendo and swell-effects. In the very beginning I 
work only for the sense of perfect relaxation, paying no attention 
to the fact that the tone at first is sure to be unmusical, because 
badly placed. Afterward, but not until the habit of control by the 
breathing-apparatus exclusively is firmly fixed, I direct the pupil's 
attention to the quality of his voice, but making improvement so 
gradual that freedom is never sacrificed to anxiety for rapid prog- 
ress. 



LESSON XI. 



Articulation. 



If we completely relax the jaw, lips, and tongue, 
opening the mouth just wide enough to let out the 
sound, and then vocalize in the most indiflferent man- 
ner possible, we produce something between a grunt 
and the sound of u in hurt The sound is indefinite — 
inarticulate. Very likely the earliest attempts at 
speech were little better than a series of such vague 
sounds, more or less modified by different positions of 
the jaw and tongue. As the race progressed in lan- 
guage-making these sounds became more clearly de- 
fined and further separated from one another ; more 
delicate variations were introduced, the sounds were 
combined in various ways, until, at last, man possessed 
articulate language. 

Articulation has been defined as " the correct and 
elegant delivery of the elementary sounds in sylla- 
bles and words." 

These are classified as vowels and consonants. 

The VOWELS are the foundation- sounds of the lan- 
guage. They are formed by various positions of the 
tongue and lips, which modify but do not obstruct the 
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flow of sound. Ah {a in father), a, e, 6, do are exam- 
ples. 

The CONSONANTS are formed by positions of the 
tongue, teeth, or lips, which, for the time, interfere with 
the vowel-sound. For example, if you press the tip 
of the tongue against the upper teeth, as if to pro- 
nounce i or d, you will find it impossible to give a 
vowel-sound, a, for instance. If, now, you allow the 
tongue to fall quickly back into its natural position 
just as you are about to say a, you will get the combi- 
nation td or da. It is this " recoil " of the tongue, as 
we call it, that makes the consonant distinct. 

We begin our studies in articulation with the vow- 
els. The tone as it comes from the larynx is molded 
into the various vowel-sounds by the different posi- 
tions of the tongue and lips. The jaw always remains 
relaxed, although in some vowels it is not so wide 
open as in others. 

We have already practised some of the vowel-sounds ; 
we shall now, however, take them up in regular order, 
beginning with e, as in eSL. 

1. E is made with the forward part of the tongue 
near the roof of the mouth. The tongue is higher and 
the jaws are nearer together in forming this vowel than 
in any other. For this reason it is one of the most diffi- 
cult sounds to give properly, that is, with good tone, 
since the tendency in most of us is to cramp the throat 
whenever the tongue is active. Ah is one of the easi- 
est of vowel-sounds, and you will find it useful to 
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make first the sound a ox o and in the same breath 
change to dy keeping the quality of voice the same and 
not allowing the back of the tongue to rise. In this 
vowel, as we have said, the jaw cannot open so widely 
as in the more open sounds. Let it take its natural 
position, without cramping it. 

What is said here with regard to the throat, back of 
tongue and jaw, refers to other vowels as well, and is 
to be understood without further repetition. 

2. If the middle of the tongue be very slightly de- 
pressed while pronouncing 6, the sound becomes that 
of short /, as in W, This sound is hard to sustain at 
first, as it tends to go back to long e. Practise until 
this tendency is overcome. 



LESSON XII. 



Flexibility. 



Everyone who would speak or recite with good 
effect must have not merely mental capacity, but com- 
mand over the body and the voice, the instruments 
through which he expresses himself. 

Awkwardness, a weak or disagreeable voice, or in- 
distinct articulation may spoil the effect of the most 
brilliant composition ; while a graceful and clear de- 
livery will often make a very commonplace subject 
interesting. 
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Faults in delivery are caused either by wrong con- 
ditions of the joints and muscles that are used in ges- 
ture and speech, thereby preventing the proper action 
of the parts, or by lack of control over the muscles, 
so that we use the wrong set or do not use the right 
set properly. 

It is evident that if we wish to gain control of the 
body we must first get rid of wrong actions and con- 
ditions ; in other words, before we begin to strengthen 
the parts, we must render them flexible and pliable. 
It is of no use to practise opening the hand, for in- 
stance, so long as the muscles which shut the hand 
refuse to relax and allow the other set to act freely ; 
we shall only be straining the delicate tendons and 
rendering the action more awkward than before. 
Therefore we must first learn to relax ; afterward we 
shall study to get control of the parts. 

Exercise I. 
Hands and Fingers. 

Lift the forearm a little in front of the body, with 
the hand and fingers hanging down in a lifeless man- 
ner. Hold the arm in this position until 
the hand has become perfectly passsive 
and you can feel that its own weight is 
drawing it downward. This means that 
the muscles that hold the hand and fingers 
in position have completely relaxed. See Fig. 4. 
that the fingers hang as loosely as the fringe on a shawl. 
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When you have attained this state of perfect pliabil- 
ity, which may require many days or even weeks 
of persevering practice, shake the hand gently by 
moving the arm up and down, then sideways, and fi- 
nally in a circle. Be very careful that the hand and 
fingers remain passive and are simply shaken about 
by the arm. 

Practise this exercise in various positions, i.e., palm 
up, palm down, 6,nd with the hand held edgewise, until 
you have gained the ability to put the hand in a pas- 
sive state whenever and wherever you wish. 

Exercise II. 
Wrists, 
Practise the same movements with the arms stretched 




CORRKOT. 




Incorrect. Fiq. 5. 

out at the sides and in front, with one arm at a time 
at first, then with both together. Be careful to hold 
the arm straight, without relaxing at the elbow, and 
to move the arm from the shoulder. 



LESSON XIII. 



Minor Inflections. 



The rising and falling inflections used in ordinary 
discourse are termed major inflections. We have 
also minor inflections, used in expressions of pity, 
weakness, or horror. Good examples of the minor in- 
flection are the cries "Help!" "Mercy !" moans, and 
similar expressions of physical suffering ; exclamations 
of a dejected character like " Oh, dear me !" "Alas !" 
and expressions of pity such as, "poor fellow," " poor 
doggie," etc. 

Minor inflections may be either rising or falling. 

Oh dear, must 1 go to school ? 
Oh dear, I must go to school I 

In pathetic passages, readers are apt to overdo the 
minor inflections, so that the reading becomes little 
better than a whine. Avoid this ; remember that the 
use of the minor slide always indicates a degree of 
weakness in the speaker, and that it is appropriate 
only when we wish to convey that particular impres- 
sion. 

41 
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EXAMPLES. 
Oh, my lord. 
Must I then leave you ? must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master? 

6 my son Absalom! my son, my son Absalom! 
"Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my sonl 

— //. Samuel, 



Position. — Continued, 

Exercise VIL 

Transition (/ Poise. 

Standing with one foot well in advance of the other, 
the arms hanging loosely at the sides, change the 
weight forward and back, always being careful to be- 
gin the movement with thlB hip, and to keep the shoul- 
ders as quiet as possible. 

Practise this exercise with the feet at various angles, 
until you accustom yourself to a graceful movement of 
the body in any direction. 
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Ftexi bi 1 \ty,— Continued, 



Exercise III. 
For Mtcscles of the Neck and Jaw, 

(a) Holding the head erect, close the eyes as if about 
to go to sleep. Let the jaw fall lifelessly. Try to feel 
and look as stupid and lazy as possible. Now let the 
head drop forward as if the 
strength were gone from the 
muscles of the neck. After a 
moment, during which you 
should try to feel, if possible, 
still more lifeless about the 
head, neck, and shoulders, raise 
the head slowly, with the jaw Fio.6. 

dropped as before and carry it back as far as possible. 
Rest in this attitude for a moment, then repeat the 
exercise. 

The body should assist the movements of the head 
by bending forward a little for the first position and 
back for the second, but it must not relax. The exer- 
cise is for the head and neck and for such muscles as 
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connect these parts with the shoulders. We must 
learn to control each part of the body separately before 
we can hope to gain command of the whole. 

(6) Sway the head from side to side in the same 
manner as above described. 

(«) Circle the head ; that is, let it go from front to 
side, then back, then to the other side, and finally 
return to the front, — making the movement continu- 
ous but with the muscles as passive as possible. 

Exercise IV. 
For Flexibility of the Legs. 

(a) Stand with one foot on the edge of a platform or 

low bench, so that the free leg hangs over the edge. 

Be careful to keep well poised. Let the free leg hang 

until you feel all the 
muscles about the hip 
relax and the limb be- 
comes a dead weight. 
Be sure that the knee 
and foot also are en- 
tirely passive. The 
body should be erect 
upon the strong foot 
in a position like that 
of Eespect, so that the 
hip may be as far as 

possible over the free side in order to give plenty of 

room for the free leg. 
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(6) Standing as before, lift the free leg in front, with 
the knee and foot still relaxed, and then allow it to fall 
back lifelessly. If the muscles of the free leg are per- 
fectly flexible, the leg will swing back and forth for a 
considerable time, like a pendulum. Let it come to 
rest of its own accord. 

If this exercise is too diflicult at first, practise lift- 
ing and dropping the leg while standing on the floor. 
Of course, the leg cannot swing to and fro but must 
come to rest at once. Here the poise of the body 
should be as in the Speaker's Position. 

The Wo^bXs,— Continued. 

3. A, as in ale. This vowel has one peculiarity that 
deserves attention. If we speak a word like pay or 
may, we notice that the final sound is not that of a 
at all, but exactly that of long e, thus, pde, mde. You 
would find it difficult to pronounce either of these 
words and omit this vanishing sound or "glide," as it 
is sometimes called. The vanish or glide of the vowel 
a is one characteristic of a refined pronunciation. 
Before the vowel e, however, the vanish vanishes en- 
tirely, e.gr., d-erial. Be careful not to overdo this pe- 
culiarity ; on the other hand, do not clip the vowel so 
short that the effect of the glide is lost. 

4. Aa before r, as in care, fair, air ; also heard in 
where, ne'er, Aaron, wear, and similar words. 

5. E, short, as in eU, aSH, tell ; also many, bury, said, 
leopard, guess. 
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6. A, short, as in an, can, fan ; also pUdd, raillery, 
etc. 

Notice that we are studying the sounds not merely 
the letters, and that in English one letter has often 
many very different sounds, and one sound is often 
represented in many different ways. E, for instance, is 
exactly like i in fatigue, tia in quay, ei in deceive, eo in 
people. I is heard in pretty, tvomen, guinea, forfeit. A 
is heard in gauge, vein, obey. For that reason, we find 
it most convenient to call the sounds by their numbers 
rather than by their alphabetical names, thus, 1st or 
2d sound, etc. 

To THE Teacher :— These souuds follow eacb other in the order 
laid down by Prof. A. Melville Bell. From him I have also taken 
many of the illustralious. While no one pupil is deficient in all 
or many of these sounds, I have rarely found in my own experience 
a pupil who was perfect in every vowel. We have the testimony of 
no less a celebrity than Wendell Phillips to the practical value of 
careful drill in the elements of articulation. Occasional mistakes 
may be forgiven ; but habitual disregard of the fundamentals of 
good pronunciation is inexcusable. 1 have not attempted to ar- 
range the sounds in the order of their diflflculty for the reason that 
no arrangement could be made that would answer for all or even a 
majority of our pupils. Special exercises should be assigned to 
individuals who are greatly deficient. Such may be found in the 
works of Bell, Monroe, and others, and in various treatises on voice- 
culture, stammering, etc. 
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LESSON XV. 



Emphasis.— Continued. 



RULES FOR ANALYSIS. 

I. — The emphatic word is the word that completes 
the new idea or picture. 

EXAMPLES. 

I watch the mowers as they go. 

Henceforth let me not hear you speak of Mortimer. 

— Shakespeare, 

[Mortimer has already been spoken of in several 
preceding speeches (Henry IV., part 1.), otherwise the 
emphasis would fall on the name. See next rule.] 

The clustered spires of Frederick stand. 

— Whittier, 

IL — A word once emphasized should not receive 
emphasis when repeated, unless it is repeated for 
intensity, or used with a.new meaning. 

EXAMPLES. 

That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter, 
It is most true ; true, I have married her, [not ''true I have 
married her," — the new idea is ** married."] 

— SJiakespeare. 
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Mabullub. But what trade art thou ? Answer me 

[straightforwardly. ] 
2d Citizen. A trade, sir, that I hope I may use with a safe con- 
science ; which is, indeed, sir, a mender of had soles. 
Marullus. What trade, thou knave? [emphasis for intensity.] 

thou naughty knave, what trade ? 
2d Citizen. Nay, I beseech you, sir, be not out with me ; yet if you 
be out, sir, I can mend you. 

— Shakespean'e. 

A h/yrse a horse, [intensity] my kingdom for a horse. 

— Shakespeare. 

I newr would lay down my arms — /lewr, never, NEVER. 

III.— No word that can be omitted and still leave 
the meaning of the phrase clear, is emphatic, unless 
the word is used for intensity. With this exception, 
that word is most emphatic, which, when left out, 
would most completely destroy the meaning of the 
phrase or sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 
True, I have married her. 

Here it is evident that the omission of " married " 
would utterly obscure the meaning. We could say, 
" True, I have married," and the meaning would be 
less obscure. "I have married her," would not 
change the meaning in the least; "true — married 
her," while not graceful nor good English, would still 
be understood in connection with the preceding por- 
tions of the speech. 
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I shall have nothing at all. 

In this example the word that cannot be omitted is 
certainly " nothing ;" yet we naturally throw the 
emphasis upon " all," a word that evidently is not 
necessary to the phrase, for, " I shall have nothing," 
would express the meaning quite as clearly. The 
reason for this apparent violation of our rule is that 
the expression "at all" is inserted especially for 
emphasis. Like " none whatever," it makes the idea 
more vivid. A good writer or speaker will use these 
expressions sparingly ; they are like other extreme 
means for emphasis, allowable only when simpler ex- 
pressions fail. 

Note. — We sometimes find two or more words com- 
bined to express what one cannot indicate fully. 
" Mender-of-bad-soles " is an example. " Nothing-at- 
all " might be considered as a similar combination. 
These groups are called " oratorical words," and are 
read as if they were compound words with the accent 
falling on the accented syllable of the last word, like 
"nevertheless," which is really a group of three 
words. 



LESSON XVI. 



For Independence of the Legs. 



Exercise I. 

Standing in the Speaker's Position, carry the free 
foot forward as far as possible, that is, until the toe 
can barely touch the floor ; then carry the foot back 
in the same way. Be careful that the body does not 
twist around, nor move forward and back with the 
leg. Have no sense of effort anywhere. 

Exercise IL 

Carry the free foot out at the side, then across the 
body to the opposite side in the same manner as in 
Exercise I. 

Exercise III. 

Describe as great a part of a circle as possible with 
the free foot around the strong foot, the body remain- 
ing perfectly stationary. 

Eemember that the proper position of the body 
must be maintained without cramping the muscles or 
stiffening the joints, which would defeat the object ot 
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all our exercises, which is to do everything as easily 
and gracefully as possible. Therefore, begin with 
slow movements and carry the foot to a moderate 
distance in each direction, increasing gradually both 
the rapidity and the extent of the action. 

The Vowels.— Cimfonw^d. 

7. A obscure. This is the sound that is heard in 
unaccented syllables as, for instance, arrived, avenge, 
abominable, 

8. A intermediate. This sound is between the 
short, somewhat flat sound oi d in. an or at, and the 
so-called " Italian " sound of <z in ah, father. Ex- 
amples : ask, task, fast, not ask, task, fast. 

9. A in father, mart, ah, part ; also heard in haunt, 
hearty, guardian. 

Carefully distinguish between sounds 8 and 9. 
Practise all vocal exercises and inflections with each 
sound until it is always at command. 

Speech Gamut, 

'1 Question Answer 9 
The voice should run up through the compass of at 
least an octave, with inflections as in speech. Let the 
upward movement be a question, and speak the down- 
ward series as if in answer to it. Breathe between the 
question and the answer. Practise later with similar 
groups in circumflexes. (See Lesson XXIL). Use all 
the vowels as well as groups of words. Enlarge the 
gamut as you gain in compass. 
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Rules for Emphasis.— Continued. 



IV. — Emphasis falls on the accented syllable of 
the word, except where the new idea is contained in 
an unaccented syllable. 

EXAMPLE. 
This should be t*;iaccented. 

V. — The fewer emphases you can give and still 
leave the meaning clear, the better. 

Emphasis upon unimportant words tends to confuse 
the hearer. Lead directly up to the key-word of the 
phrase, and let whatever follows take its own course. 
Do not say, for instance, in the example quoted be- 
low, ** I w ould never lay dotvn my arms," which would 
imply that you might do a great many other things 
equally as bad, possibly lay down your head ; the 
thought is "never." 

never 

lay 
would down 

I my 

arms. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Eeview Lessons III., VIL, XIIL, XV. 

The old mayor | climbed the belfry tower \\ ) 
The rmgers I ran by two, \ by three; III f t? t 

Pull II if ye never pulled hef</re || ) ^' ^' 

Good ringers, | pull your best, | quoth he. II R. II. 
Play uppe, \ play uppe, I O Boston bells \\ R. II. Exception. 

Ply all your changes || all your swells, \\ R. III. 

Play uppe ** The Brides t?/' Enderby. " R. III. Note. 

— Jear^ Ingelow. 

Analyze also for inflection. Would the old mayor's 

appeal be major or minor, and why ? 

The kettle began it I Don't tell me what Mrs. Peerybingle said. 
I know better. (1) Mrs. Peerybingle may leave it on record to the 
end of time that she couldn't say which of them began it ; but I say 
the kettle did. (2) I ought to know, I hope 1 The kettle began 
it, full five minutes by the little waxy-faced Dutch clock in the 
corner, before the cricket uttered a chirp. (3) Why, I am not 
naturally positive. Every one knows that I wouldn't set my own 
opinion against the opinion of Mrs. Peerybingle, unless I were quite 
sure, on any account whatever. Nothing should induce me. But 
this is a question of fact. And the fact is (4) that the kettle began 
it at least five minutes before the cricket gave any sign of being-in- 
existence. (5) Contradict me, and I'll. say ieu. —JDickens. 

This is an example of colloquial speech, every-day 
conversation. It is animated, but not nearly so forci- 
ble as the preceding selection, which requires, here 
and there, very powerful emphasis. The style of 
deliveiry should be light and tripping, with much 
self-assertion. We are continually making contrasts 
between Mrs. Peerybingle and the writer or speaker, 
and between the kettle and the cricket. Bring out 
these contrasts with great earnestness. 
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(1) "Would you say " I know better'' or " I know 
better'' ? Why ? (See Kule V.) 

(2) " / say the kettle did." (See Knle 11.) Why? 

(3) Point out the most emphatic word in this sen- 
tence, and tell why. 

(4) " And the fact is" or " and the fact is" ? 

(5) Two words are especially emphatic here ; which 
are they, and which of the two is the more emphatic, 
that is, the more important ? 

Which is the most emphatic word in the entire 
selection, and why? 

You cannot, my lords, you cojinot (1) conquer America. What 
is your present situation there? (2) We do not know the worst, 
but we know that in three campaigns we have* done nothing and 
suffered much. You may swell every expense, accumulate every 
assistance, and extend your traffic to the shambles of every German 
despot. Your attempts will be forever vain and impotent, doubly 
so, indeed, from this mercenary aid on which you rely ; for it irri- 
tates to an incurable resentment the minds of your adversaries to 
overrun them with the mercenary sons of rapine and plunder, 
devoting them and their possessions to the rapacity of hireling 
cruelty. If I were an American, as I am an Englishman, while a 
foreign troop was landed in my country I would never lay down 
my arms — never, never, never ! — Lord Gfiatham. 

(1) This is the preferred emphasis. It brings out 
more strongly the feeling that conquest is impossible 
than repetition of the word with its ordinary accent 
could do. (See Eule TV.) 

(2) " Present" or '' situation" 'i why not '"there"? 
Make this a study in pause as well, both for the sep- 
aration of ideas and for emphasis. 
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Flexibility.— Continued. 



Exercise V. 

The Arms. 

Baise the arms straight above the head, with the 
palms up. Now relax them so that they fall of their 
own weight. If the arms are perfectly flexible and 
are not interfered with in any way, they will swing to 
and fro, pendulum-like, and come to rest gradually. 
Practise this until perfect flexibility is gained, but do 
not assist the movement by swinging the arms ; they 
must be perfectly passive. If the clothing or the 
hips interfere with the arms, practise with one arm at 
a time, leaning the body over at the side suflBciently 
to give free play to the arm. 

Exercise VI. 
The Arms. 

Standing in the Position of Bespect, but with the 

feet a few inches apart to give greater firmness, turn 

the body on the ankles as far as possible from one 
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side to the other, keeping a perfectly upright posi- 
tion. This movement will throw the arms across the 
body and back. Practise slowly until yon can keep 
the correct position of the body; then increase the 
rapidity until the arms are flung about with consider- 
able violence. Keep the shoulders relaxed. 

The VovfBXs.— Continued, 

10. E ox % before r as in verge, firra^ gtrl, clerk; 
also heard in earn^ giierdon. 

It is very difficult to describe this sound. The best 
that can be said is that it is not so heavy as the fol- 
lowing sound {u in urge), yet is nearer to it than to 
the 9th sound {ah). We generally hear uncultivated 
speakers pronounce clerk, for instance, durk, while 
many give it the old-fashioned, quaint pronunciation 
of dark, which prevails in England. E is about mid- 
way between these extremes. Do not say gyurl nor 
gurl, but girl. 

11. timv/p (short), or u in urn (long quantity of the 
same sound), urge; also heard in world, blood, dungeon. 

12. in doU, not, often; also in knowledge. Do not 
say attften for often, dawg for dog, Gavd for God. 



LESSON XIX. 



BreaLth\ng''Exerc\ses.—Coniinu0d, 



Review Lesson IV. 

Exercise IV. 

(1) Place the hands on the upper part of the chest 
in front ; (2) slowly inhale until the chest is expanded 
fully ; (3) exhale the breath slowly, pressing in and 
down upon the chest with the hands as if to squeeze 
out the air. - Do this slowly and very gently at first. 
(4) Inhale as if trying to press out the hands by means 
of the breath. Keep the shoulders very quiet. 

Bepeat the exercise several times. 

Exercise V. 
Place the hands at the sides under the armpits; 
breathe in the same way as in Exercise IV. 

Exercise VI. 
Place one hand in front and the other at the back ; 
expand, etc., as before. 

When pupils have the bad habit of lifting the shoul- 
ders in breathing, they should practise 
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Exercise VII. 
Seated in a chair, grasp the rounds at the sides in 
such a way that the arm is stretched fully and it is 
not possible for the shoulders to rise. In this posi- 
tion, take slow, full breaths, increasing the rapidity 
until it is possible to take a very short, quick breath 
without moving the shoulders. 

To i^HK Teaghbr: — Breathing-exercises are sometimes very exhaust- 
ing to delicate pupils. Exercise the greatest caution with them, 
and remember that speedy and remarkable development is too 
often gained at the expense of vitality. The slowest growth is 
most permanent. 

The Wo'WgXs.— Continued. 

13. A in all, cdU ; also heard in tav/gU, broad, thought, 
A curious blunder on the part of many speakers is 

to say " sawr" for saw, " mawr" for maw, while at the 
same time they are often careful to say " maw" for 
more. Make a careful distinction between words like 
carves and calves without overdoing the r sound. 

14. before r in or, nor ; also in sewer, Tnower, oar 
door, four. This sound of o is not the sound of a ; it 
is nearer to long o. 



LESSON XX. 



The Language of the Body. 



PANTOMIMIG EXPRESSION. 

The body, as well as the voice, is a means of ex- 
pression ; and its language, which we call pantomime, 
is even more effective than speech. " Actions speak 
louder than words," says the proverb. You cannot 
say "I love you," and persuade anybody that you 
mean it, if your face wears an ugly scowl or your fist 
threatens mischief. The body is the outward mani- 
festation of the soul within and faithfully indicates 
every emotion, however slight. Nor do these mani- 
festations entirely disappear with the emotion that 
causes them. Every disagreeable or evil passion 
is registered upon the organism, until the frequent 
scowl or sneer becomes a permanent disfigurement of 
the face, or the slouchy, careless carriage of the body 
becomes a habit and, finally, a bearing, which is a true 
index of the lazy or careless spirit within. On the 
other hand, a happy disposition or a truly brave spirit 
shows itself in the open countenance or manly bear- 
ing. 

The attitude or action of the body has a marked 
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effect upon the voice. If you sing the syllable ah with 
an open, relaxed face and easy position and then with 
a frown and the fists clinched, you will notice a de- 
cided difference in the quality of the tone. Not only 
does the mind help to form the body, but pantomimic 
expression affects the mind or soul. If you remain 
for a little time in an attitude expressive of deep de- 
jection, you will feel, in a greater or less degree, a cor- 
responding mental condition ; while a buoyant, strong 
attitude will often act as a tonic to mind as well as 
to body. 

The speaker should have at his command a wide 
range of attitudes and actions and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the meaning of what he does, as well as of 
what he says. Every action of the body has a defi- 
nite meaning, and when we are not embarrassed we 
express ourselves naturally by means of these actions ; 
but on coming before an audience, or even when re- 
hearsing in private, we become self-conscious and con- 
strained. The practice of exercises in pantomimic ex- 
pression, however, enables us to feel that sense of re- 
pose and freedom that always comes with knowledge 
of our resources and perfect command of them. 

We cannot take up in this little book all the actions 
and attitudes, but will endeavor to select those most 
useful for our present needs. 

We will consider the body, for convenience, in four 
divisions : The trunk or torso, as artists call it, the 
heady the legs, and the arms. 
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The TORSO is the centre from which all gestures or 
actions proceed. It must maintain the dignity of the 
body, and does not condescend to great variety of ac- 
tion. 

The CHEST, which is its upper part, sympathizes with 
the condition of the mind to a great extent, however, 
expanding with strong conditions and noble emotions, 
and contracting or becoming passive in weak or ig- 
noble conditions. 

The SHOULDERS rise more or less under the influence 
of emotion, according to the degree of its strength. 
In joy, for instance, the shoulders are elevated consid- 
erably, while in great fear or terror they rise to an ex- 
treme height and come forward as if to shield the head, 
which, at the same time, is drawn down between them. 
In despair or sorrow, the shoulders, like the chest, 
relax. In defiance or anger, they are drawn back, 
while the chest expands as if to resist a blow. The 
shrug of the shoulders, if made slowly, indicates resig- 
nation — " Still have I borne it with a patient shrug," 
says old Shylock. When made quickly it carries the 
opposite meaning, impatience or contempt. Avoid 
shrugging the shoulders, except when the expression 
absolutely requires it. Among refined people the 
shrug is considered vulgar and often impertinent. 

The HIPS pushed out in front express pomposity, 
vulgar pride, or self-assertion ; drawn back they indi- 
cate timidity, deference, humility. The proper and 
normal attitude of the hips is just midway between 
these extremes. 
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The Torso. 



EXAMPLES. 

Chest and Shoidders. 
I tell thee, thou'rl defied! 

And dar'st thou, then, to beard the lion in his den. 
The Douglas in his hall ?— 'Scott. 

Thou, too, sail on, O ship of state! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and greaLil— Longfellow. 

Half choked with rage, King Robert fiercely said : 

" Open; 'tis I, the kingl Art thou afraid?" 

The frightened sexton, muttering with a curse, 

• * This is some drunken vagabond, or worse!" 

Turned the great key and flung the portal wide.— LongfeUow. 

The second and fourth lines of this last selection are 
examples of what we call impersonation ; that is, speak- 
ing or acting not in our own but in another's character. 
Here you impersonate King Robert and afterward the 
sexton. Where, as in thi» example, description of an 
action or condition is followed by its representatif>n, 
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as in lines 1, 2, 3, and 4, we save our action for the 
portion where we impersonate. When the lines are 
descriptive only, however, we accompany the descrip- 
tion with the appropriate action, as in line 5, where it 
is very effective to imitate, or rather suggest, the turn- 
ing of the huge key and the opening of the heavy door, 
while we describe those actions. 

He stops — will he fall ? Lo ! for answer, a gleam like a meteor's 
track, 

And, hurled on the stones of the pavement, the red brand lies shat- 
tered and black.— /9tow«^ry. 

The very deep did rot : O Christ I 

That ever this should be ! 
Tea, slimy things did crawl with legs 

Upon the slimy ^Qd^.— Coleridge. 

How do you do, Cornelia ? I heard you were sick, and I stopped 
in to cheer you up a little. My friends often say: " It's such a com- 
fort to see you. Aunty Doleful. You have such a flow of conversa- 
tion, and are so lively." Besides, I said to myself, as I came up the 
stairs: " Perhaps it's the last time I'll ever see Cornelia Jane 
alive." — Dallas. 

Nephew. A merry Christmas, uncle I God save you I 
Scrooge. Bah ! humbug I — Dicketis. 

The Hips. 

I rise — I rise — with unaffected fear, 
(Louder I speak louder I who the deuce can hear ?) 
I rise — I said — with undisguised dismay ; 
Such are my feelings as I rise, I say I — Holmes. 
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Falbtaff. I have pepper'd two of them; two I am sure I have 
paid, two rogues in buckmm suits. Thou knowest my old ward: 
here I lay, and thus [taking attitude of fencer] T bore my pomt. 

—Sfuikespeare, 

Falbtaff. Was it for me to kill the heir-apparent; should I turn 
upon the true prince ? Why, thou knowest I am as valiant as Her- 
cules. But beware instinct; the lion will not touch the true prince. 
Instinct is a great matter; I was a coward on instinct. I shall 
think the better of myself and thee during my life; I for a valiant 
lion, and thou for a true prince. — Shakespeare, 

We are very 'umble here. Mister Copperfield. — Dickens. 

Work out the proper attitudes for these examples 
by referring to the suggestions in Lesson XX. Of 
course, there are many actions of the head, feet, and 
arms that would be necessary to their full expression. 
These, however, we must leave for the future. 

Attitudes in many cases become habits, and are 
then called bearings. For instance, a pompous indi- 
vidual would carry the hips forward ; while a timid or 
very deferential person would draw the hips back. 
Aunty Doleful carries her body in quite a different 
manner from Marmion or Douglas, even when moved 
by no particular emotion, because the doleful condi- 
tion of mind has become a habit and is reflected in 
the outward appearance. "We have three sorts of pan- 
tomimic expression: 

Actions or gestures, which are momentary. 

Attitudes or positions, which last for a longer or 
shorter time, but disappear when the emotion 
ohan^es. 
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Bearings, which are permanent habits of carrying 
the body or the limbs, and indicate peculiarities of 
disposition or mind. 



LESSON XXII. 



Inflections ,— Continued. 



Beside the simple rising and falling inflections we 
have various combinations of rising and falling which 
are called circumflex inflections. Circumflex inflec- 
tions are always used when we wish to say something 
that the words themselves do not express. We often 
say, " oh, yes" or " oh, no" when it is clear that we 
mean just the opposite, and this meaning is conveyed 
to the listener by a circumflex inflection. Here follow 
a number of examples for practice. Try to put into 
each the meaning that is indicated. Suppose in re- 
ply to a question like " will you do it ?" the answer 
" of course" is given, it may have many meanings, as 
will be seen. 

EXAMPLES. 

'*Of course," with simple falling inflection, meaning exactly what 
it says, **I will." 

"Of course," with surprise, giving " course" with much higher 
pitch and a slight circumflex turn, meaning ** how could you suppose 
1 would do anything else ?" 
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"Of course," with contempt, "why do you ask such a foolish 
question ?*' 

**Of course," with a sigh, '* I suppose I must " 

'*0f course," with sarcasm (double circumflex), meaning *' that is 
about the last thing I would do. " 

The question may be asked in many ways also, e.g.y with reproach, 
"will you'* (of whom I thought better things); with contempt, 
"you are a likely person to undertake it;" with joy, surprise, etc. 

* * Ah !" Calling some one at a distance. 

" Ahl" Minor, ** come help me." 

"Ah?" Surprise, with rising inflection, "is it really so?" For 
information. 

•' Ah I" Surprise, with falling inflection, "is it possible I" "well, 
you do astonish mel" 

" Ah ! " Playfully, • * now I 've caught you ; " " I see through you. " 

"Ah!" Playfully, but with rising inflection, " did you think you 
could catch me ?" 

" Oh I" Distress, pain. 

" Oh !" Meaning, "that relieves my mind:" " that satisftes me;" 
" that alters the question." 

"Oh I" "For shame!" 

** Yes.'* Simple assertion, falling inflection. 

"Yes." Indifferently, "I don't care particularly about it, but if 
you wish it I will." 

" Yes." *' I suppose I must." 

"Yes." Joyfully, "I am glad to;" "of course I will, with 
pleasure," 

None dared withstand him to his face, 

But one sly maiden spoke aside: 

"The little witch is evil-eyed I 

Her mother only killed a c6w, 

Or witched a chiirn or d&iry pan; 

But she, forsooth, must charm a mftn." — Whiitier, 

Oh, then, I see Queen Mab hath been with jou.— Shakespeare. 
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Circumflex inflections are either rising or fallings 
that is, conclude with a rising or a falling inflection. 

The rising inflections start from a high pitch, move 
downward and conclude with an upward turn. 

The falling inflections start from below, move up- 
ward and conclude with a downward turn. 

EXAMPLES. 

»ah/ Ah .ah? 

Ah^ ^ah! \h( 

Practise these sounds with slight separation at first 
and then connect them with precisely the same 
melody. 

We have also the double circumflex, used in sar- 
casm, irony, and the like. 

Hath a d5g monfiy ? Is it possible 

A cur can lend three thousand ducats ?—/S/taA:esp6are. 

The rising or falling circumflex inflections are gov- 
erned by^the same laws as the simple inflections ; that 
is, the rising slides inquire, express deference to the 
will of the listener, even if.it be mock deference, indif- 
ference, indecision, doubt, or timidity ; the falling cir- 
cumflexes are positive, decided, complete. 

The Vowels. — Continued. 

15. in ddy heau, throe. 

16. u in puU, full; silsohesLrd in wolf, foot. 

17. 00 in pddl; also in rude, rule, shoe, you, cruise. 
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From 12 on, we notice a gradual protrusion of the 
lips until in 17 we reach the last of our vowel-sounds, 
where the lips are pursed together to a considerable 
extent. Try to get these sounds with as little lip-ac- 
tion as possible. 

To THB Teacher : — I have indicated in this lesson an interesting 
and valuable exercise. Let the pupils practise on simple ex- 
clamations and calls like ''oh!" "oh dear!" "come here I" 
"John I" "ah," etc. Have them also try to discover the ellip- 
tical meaning of impromptu exclamations by the teacher. Many 
excellent examples may be found in Bell's ** Principles of Elocu- 
tion. " I do not, however, advise the use of marks to indicate the 
direction of the inflection, except occasionally by way of analogy, 
for the reason that they tend at first to confuse the student, and 
afterward to cause him to rely overmuch upon the external, 
mechanical form of the slide rather than upon the inner, mental 
condition that should prompt it. In other words, his reading is 
apt to be more mechanical than if he discarded all mechanical 
aids and relied solely upon his art instinct. Again, it is impos- 
sible to indicate the more minute shades of inflection that belong 
to truly natural expression; so that, after all, any notation falls 
short of absolute fidelity to nature. Since it is almost impossible 
to indicate to the eye, even approximately, the nicer shades of 
meaning, and since, also, the average inexperienced pupil makes 
a very poor connection in his mind between a mark on the black- 
board and a sound in his ear, and therefore is quite as likely to 
be misled as helped by such marks, it is better to rely upon the 
ear and the intelligence altogether. The meaning of an ordi- 
nary inflection is patent to any intelligent child, and when once 
the meaning of an inflection is understood, it is usually conveyed 
with perfect accuracy. See that pupils do not cramp the throat. 
Use these inflections for vocal practice; nothing can be better 
for flexibility of the speaking-voice. Make all exercises in in- 
flection mental. 
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The Legrs. 



The legs are, as we know, the agents by which we 
advance or retreat from objects about us, and their 
attitudes indicate our relations with surrounding per- 
sons or things. 

We know that usually the body should rest upon 
one foot ; sometimes, however, the weight is equally 
upon both feet. We will consider both conditions. 

Weight on One Foot 

We go towards objects that attract us or that we 
wish to influence ; we draw back from things that 
displease or repel us. Hence, sympathy, attraction, 
animation, joy, and all expansive feelings, menace, 
attack, and pursuit, call for attitudes in which the 
weight is upon the advanced foot, that is, upon the 
foot that is supposed to be nearest the object of the 
action. 

Antipathy, repulsion, melancholy, indifference, re- 
flection, concentration, defence, defiance, etc., require 
the opposite attitude, where the weight is upon the 
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retired foot, that farthest from the object exciting the 
emotion. 

When the body has a position suitable to the exer- 
cise of great eflfort, as, for instance, with the feet 
firmly braced to resist a blow, it is said to be in a 
strong position. When the body does not oflfer great 
resistance, as when the feet are near together, or 
when the weight is entirely on one foot with the free 
leg weak, as in the Speaker's Position, the attitude is 
said to be weak. 

Laws of Attitvde. 

I.— Conscious strength assumes weak positions; 
conscious weakness assumes strong positions. 

When the feet are wide apart, the body is said to 
have a strong or broad base, when the feet are near 
together, a weak base. 

II. — In proportion to the degree of energy will be 
the strength of the base. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Law I. — A speaker coming before an audience in a 
timid frame of mind would naturally try to hide his 
condition ; and, in so doing, would stand in a very 
strong attitude, as much as to say : " I am not 
afraid ;" while one accustomed to public appearance, 
and fully confident of his control over his body, would 
assume the most easy and graceful position at his 
command. A blustering bully would plant his legs 
wide apart, and, in other ways which we have marked 
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out elsewhere, indicate to an experienced observer 
that he was assuming a bravery that he really did not 
possess ; while his antagonist, if cool and collected, 
would stand in an attitude of comparative weakness, 
with weight resting lightly on one foot. 

Law II. — The attitude of respect is unemotional ; 
but if you were in that attitude, and suddenly saw 
something that interested you, you would advance, 
and, if very much excited, might fairly spring toward 
it. So your attitude when standing still would ex- 
press strong excitement, just in proportion to its sim- 
ilarity to the same expression of the legs and feet 
when in motion. 

Weight on Both Feet, 

With the feet as in walking, expresses suspense, un- 
certainty, as if you did not know whether to advance 
or retreat. With the feet wide apart sideways, ex- 
presses vulgar ease, familiarity, pomposity, arrogance. 
With the feet near together, expresses timidity, re- 
spect, subordination, weakness. 

SittiTbg, 

Under like conditions, the attitudes of the feet when 
sitting are the same as in standing. For instance, in 
animated attention the feet would be well apart, one 
foot being under the chair, perhaps, as if you were 
about to spring from your seat, which is just what 
you would do if your excitement became very great. 



LESSON XXIV. 



Articulation.— C.p«/m«^^/. 



The Votvels. — Continued. 

We have now gone through the list of simple vowel- 
sounds ; — all other vowels are combinations of some of 
these. 1 is 9-1 blended, thus, ah-e ; ow in notv is 9- 
17 ; 01 in oU is 13-1; u is 1-17, except when it fol- 
lows r, when it has the sound 17 alone, as in ri^fe, 
true. Careless speakers often say " floot " when they 
mean flute, "dooty" for duty, and so on. No one, 
however, says " poo " for peio, nor " foo " for few, 
though there is equally good reason for such pronun- 
ciation. One of the marks of a well-educated person 
is his careful enunciation of this much-abused vowel ?/. 

When a vowel occurs in an unaccented syllable, it 
is not pronounced with such care and exactness as 
when it receives the accent ; for instance, we say 
syV-laJ)% not syV-ld-hel. The vowels in the second 
and third syllables here are said to be obscure, because 
it is not always easy to determine which sound is 
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given. If our example were spelt " syllibul," it would 
make scarcely a perceptible difference in the sound of 
the word. These obscure sounds are generally indi- 
cated in dictionaries by a single dot under the vowel. 

The only rule for the pronunciation of obscure 
vowels is to make the sound as nearly like the full 
sound as is possible without seeming stilted. 

The articles, personal pronouns, conjunctions, and 
short prepositions like(j/*, to, from, and /or, are always 
obscure, except when they are emphatic. Thus, when 
we say, " give it to me," we give the e in me its obscure 
sound (2d vowel), like i in pin; but when we say 
" give it to me," we give it its long sound (1st vowel). 
Nor do we say to {too), but almost tu (11th vowel). 
Treat such words, as regards pronunciation, exactly" 
like the unaccented syllables in words. To be over 
exact and pedantic would often alter the meaning of 
the sentence, as in the illustration above. 

The Consonants. 

The consonants are formed by the action of the 
tongue, palate, and lips. The following consonants 
are made by compressing the lips and then separating 
them by a quick recoil and relaxation, ft, p. Do not 
give the consonants their name-sounds in practising, 
thus: be, pe. 

Combine these and all following consonants with 
each of the seventeen vowel-sounds. 
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To THB Teacher : — Rhythmical exercises like the following will be 
found useful in attaining flexibility and accuracy in the use of 
the agents of articulation : 



In common time : Bd bit bii, bd bd bd, bd bd bd, bd. Repeat 
three times, sustaining the last bd a full beat, making a succes- 
sion of three triplets and a quarter note; the last time sustain 
the final bd as long as possible. , 



In common time: Bd bd bd bd,bdbdbdbd. bdbdbd bd, bd, as 
if there were three groups of sixteenth notes, and a quarter 
note. Distinguish carefully between successions of bd and of 
dbf pa and dp. Careless practice will result in something like 
db dbdbd bd bd, etc. This caution applies to many other com- 
binations. 



LESSON XXV. 



The Head. 



The head has gestures and attitudes. The gestures 
of the head are few but full of meaning. The com- 
mon ones are the nod, meaning yes ; the shake of the 
head, meaning no ; and a contemptuous fling of the 
head to one side, which latter, like a shrug of con- 
tempt, which it usually accompanies, is to be avoided, 
except when absolutely necessary to the expression. 

The attitudes or positions of the head are more 
numerous and important than are its gestures. We 
find nine fundamental positions of the head. 



THE HEAD. 
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l.—The Head Erect. (Fig. 8.) 

This is the attitude of simple attention without 
sympathy. We find it in the attitude of 
Eespect (Lesson VI.). As a bearing or 
habit, it indicates strong vitality, con- 
sciousness of power. Be careful that the 
position of the body, either in sitting or 
standing, corresponds to that of the 
head, so far as your knowledge goes. 

Jl.— The Head Bowed. (Fig. 9.) 

This indicates one of two conditions : Either the 
mind is so occupied that the attention is drawn away 
from surrounding things ; or, we are submitting our- 
selves to some one or something more powerful than 
ourselves ; we say, for instance, " man must bow to 
the inevitable." 

This, then, is the expression of reflection, thought, 
mental concentration, or of respect and 
submission. As a bearing, the bowed 
head might indicate a thoughtful char- 
acter, or a very humble, abject person. 
What would be the difference in the 
bearing of the hips and chest ? 

The ordinary bow means that you 

Fig. 9. place yourself at the service of the 

person you salute. Tou are, for the time, his " humble 

servant." The attitude of the body will vary with the 

condition you wish to represent. 
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UL—The Head Lifted. (Fig. 10.) 

The head is lifted in joy, animation, 
exultation, vehemence, expressions of 
pride, superiority, and the like, and, as 
a bearing, would indicate similar mental 
characteristics. 



Fig. 10. 



IV.— The Head Pivoted. (Fig. 11.) 
The head pivoted or turned toward an 
object or person shows a feeling of at- 
traction ; turned from, that is, in an op- 
posite direction, the pivot indicates dis- 
like, repulsion, aversion. This is not a 
bearing ; people do not go about habit- 
ually with the head turned to one side. 




Fio. 11. 



[8peaker*8 Bmiion.] 
' he said, 

► I. 



EXAMPLES. 

The train from out the castle drew, 
But Marmion stopped to bid adieu, 
'* Though something I might 'plain,' 
Of cold respect to stranger guest 
Sent hither by your king's behest, 
Part we in friendship from your land 

And'noble earl, receive my hand." II. [But with coldne88.'\ 

-Scott. 
My liege, your anger can recall your trust. 
Annul my office, spoil me of my lands, 
Rifle my coffers; but my name, my deeds. 
Are royal in a land beyond your sceptre. — Bulwer Lytton. 

This selection would be begun in the attitude of 
conscious power (I.), and gradually develop into 
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(III.) that of conscious superiority, at the words 
" royal in a land beyond your sceptre." Of course, 
a conventional bow at the words " my liege " would 
be very appropriate. Also, the head might pivot (IV.) 
toward the imaginary " oflSce,*' " lands," and " coflfers;" 
but such movements would be very slight, and are not 
necessary. 

To be — or not to be — that is the question. II. 

— Shakespeare. 

Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are ! III. 

— Macaulay, 

Nephew. A merry Christmas, uncle ! God save you ! III. 
Scrooge. Bah I humbug \— Dickens. IV. 

Shall I bend low and, in a bondman's key, 

"With 'bated breath and whispering humbleness, say this : 

*' Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last ; 

You spurned me such a day ; another time 

You called me — dog ; and for these courtesies 

1*11 lend you thus much monies ?** — Shakespeare. 

Oh, where is the knight or the squire so bold. 

As to dive to the howling charybdis below ? — Schiller, 

Here the head will pivot from side to side, as the 
king glances over the assembled courtiers, while his 
bearing may be either I. or III., more likely the lat- 
ter, as he is rather a haughty individual. This is an 
example of the combination of two attitudes. 

Remember that there are many degrees to all 
actions and attitudes, and that you must exercise suf- 
ficiently good taste to avoid overdoing on the one 
hand and tameness on the other. 
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Art\cu\a.t\on.— Continued, 



With the lips closed we have one other sound, m, 
sometimes called a nasal consonant, because its sound 
escapes through the nostrils. It is in reality a hum- 
ming sound, and is one of the few consonants that 
may be sustained for an indefinite time. 

JPand V are formed by pressing the lower lip against 
the teeth. 

Wy in loine, wh, in whine, are formed by rounding 
the lips somewhat, as in the formation of the vowel 
00. Wh is really hw; we say htoen^ htoiney not w-hen, 
W'Mne, 

With the tongue in various positions we form the 
following consonants : 

r, d, by the recoil of the tip of the tongue from 
the upper teeth. 

L, n, by keeping the tip of the tongue in its position 
against the upper teeth, but more relaxed than in t 
and d, N is the nasal sound in this position. 

B is formed in two ways: With the tip of the 

tongue very much relaxed we get what is commonly 
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called the trilled or rough r; with the tongue curving 
inward gently, but without any vibration of the tip, 
we have the smooth or glide r, in care, car, cvUure, etc. 
Be sure to give this smooth r its true value ; do not 
say cdhj cdh, cvUcha. 

With the tip of the tongue between the teeth we get 
th, in thin, myth; th, soft, in this, with, beneath. 

Vocal E.y.&rc\ses,— Continued. 
Exercise IV. 

For Speaking Without Waste of Breoih. 

"With face and throat perfectly relaxed, take a firm, 
solid breath and call out suddenly and rather forcibly 
" ha !" As you make the sound, expand the waist 
slightly. Practise this, holding the flame of a candle 
near the mouth. If more breath is used than is 
necessary, the flame will flicker as you make the 
sound ; but when absolute control is gained, it will 
remain perfectly steady. Of course, the flame will be 
disturbed when the breath escapes after the exercise ; 
do not mind that. 

Use other vowel-sounds in the some way. 

Make a succession of sounds with one breath, as 
many as you can, and in various rhythms. 
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Attitudes of the Heaid.— Continued. 




Y.—The Read Inclined (Fig. 12) 

Indicates ease, trustfulness, familiarity, or indiffer- 
ence. When the head is inclined 
toward a person or object it indicates 
affectionate or trustful attention. 
"When the head inclines in the oppo- 
site direction from the object at which 
the speaker is looking, it indicates 
distrust, or criticism. When the eye 
Fig. 12. also is tumed away, the expression 

is of great indifference, inattention. 

As a bearing, the head may sway from side to side, 
in which case it indicates self-esteem, indifference to 
others, egotism, or merely an easy-going nature, ac- 
cording to the degree of the movement. The head 
inclined habitually to one side is indicative of a senti- 
mental nature, apt to be indiscriminately trustful. 
Very great inclination denotes a degree of mental 
weakness. Usually this attitude is an affectation. 
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VI.— TAe Head Advanced (Fig. 13) 

indicates eagerness, curiosity, and sometimes threat- 
ening. This also may be a bearing. 

Nil.— The Head Dravm Bach (Fig. 14) 

indicates surprise, suspicion, harsh moods of the mind, 
like hatred, fear, anger or disgust. As a bearing it 
denotes characteristics of a like unpleasant nature. 





Fig. 13. 



Fig. 14. 



Till.— The Head Hung (Fig. 15) 

indicates shame, despair, or bodily weakness. The 
hang of the head differs from the bow in that all the 
muscles of the neck relax and the head drops lifelessly 
forward, while in the bow the neck yields but a very 
little at the most. As a bearing this would indicate 
weakness as of a very old man, au invalid, or an im- 
becile. 

IX.— TAe Head Throum Back {Fig. 16) 

indicates prostration, agony either of mind or of body. 
We seldom have use for so extreme an attitude as this, 
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but quite often make a similar moyement to express 
disgust or weariness, throwing back the head as if 
seeking to rest it on an imaginary pillow or on the 
shoulder. 





Fig. 15. Fig. 16. 

EXAMPLES. 

Be augry when you will, it shall have scope ; 
Do what you will, dishonor shall be humor. 
O Oassius, you are yok^d with a lamb. 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire. V. 

— 8hakesfpea/re. 

Here is a beautiful example of the indifferent incli- 
nation and action of the head in the first two lines, 
changing to the affectionate bearing as the anger of 
Brutus gradually melts. 

Who is it leans from the belfry with face upturned to the sky, 
Clings to a column and measures the dizzy height with his eye ? VI. 

— Stansbury. 

How like a fawning publican he looks. V., VII. 

— Shakespeare. 

Here Shylock's expression is a mixture of suspicion 
and jealousy, and the attitude of the head should cor- 
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respond. The head will not only incline away but be 
drawn back from Antonio, whose approach he is watch- 
ing. 

King Robert crossed both hands upon his breast 

And meekly answered him [VIII.] ** Thou knowest best; 

My sins ss scarlet are; let me go hence. 

And in some cloister's school of penitence. 

Across those stones that pave the way to heayen, 

Walk barefoot, till my guilty soul be shriven I" — LorigfeUow. 

Oh, I die, Horatio; 

The potent poison quite o*er-crows my spirit. IX. 

— SMkespeare. 

By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is a-weary of this great 
world. IX. — Shakespeare, 

In practising these attitudes, always try to feel the 
corresponding emotion. Take a sentence like " what 
shall I do," and give it with each attitude, expressing 
by your voice, as well, the different meanings that it 
would have. 

Thus, with I. the question would be simply for in- 
formation, or to express willingness to perform what 
might be required. 

With II. it should express submission (willing or 
unwilling) or great courtesy ; or it might be reflective 
in character, or indicate that you are greatly per- 
plexed. 

With III. it might express joyous willingness, — 
" how can I best show my pleasure?" 

With rV. it would indicate a degree of uncertainty 
if you pivoted the head from side to side ; or a great 
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degree of attention if the head were quiet; or you 
might express contempt by turning the head away, — 
" how shall I get rid of this fellow ?" 

With V. indifference, or trustful affection might be 
shown in the voice. 

With VI. and VII. the meanings would be obvious. 

With VIII. it would express despair or shame. 

With IX. it would indicate either agony, or terrible 
mental suffering ; or, if given with but partial relaxa- 
tion, weariness or disgust. 

To THE Teacheb: — Be careful that the pupils do not mix the atti- 
tudes in practising, as, for instance, bowing and hanging, lifting 
and throwing back, pivoting and inclining. At the same time, 
do not forget that many of these attitudes may be legitimately 
combined. Space will not allow of indicating or exemplifying 
these here, but it will be found very useful to work out. such 
combinations, with their appropriate definitions, as, for instance, 
inclining and bowing toward the object denotes trustful submis- 
sion, while the opposite inclination would indicate distrustful 
submission. 



LESSON XXVIII. 



Climax. 



We have studied the relations of the words in a 
phrase. It remains now to show that the phrases in a 
sentence are related to one another, just as the words in 
a phrase are ; that sentences, again, combine in groups, 
of which one will be the most important ; that, again 
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these groups or paragraphs bear similar relations to 
one another. So we shall find, in every piece that we 
study, one paragraph that is the most important, one 
sentence in that paragraph that is the most important, 
one phrase in that sentence and one word in that phrase 
that is the most important of all. When we arrive at 
this word we have reached the climax of that partic- 
ular piece. 

"We speak of a word being emphatic, and of other 
words in the phrase as being subordinate to that 
word. Just as we have a series of emphatic words 
more or less subordinate to the principal emphatic 
word in a sentence, so we have subordinate climaxes 
in pieces of considerable length. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLE. 

I 1 worse 

stones I 

blocks j you , than 

you I senseless 

you ' ' things I 

— Shaketpea/re. 

Here are three emphatic words in as many phrases. 
Each phrase starts a little higher than the preceding. 
Each emphatic word is further from the subordinate 
word that precedes it. "You worse than senseless 
things" is the climax, and, of course, " blocks" and 
"stones" are emphases subordinate to "worse," as 
are their respective phrases to the last phrase. 

The well-known oration of Mark Antony is a splen- 
did illustration of a series of climaxes, culminating at 
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the very last line. Often the principal climax will be 
followed by subordinate passages, but a truly dra- 
matic outburst leaves the audience at the highest pitch 
of emotion. After a subordinate climax, there should 
be a period of comparatively quiet expression, gradu- 
ally culminating in another strongly emphatic pas- 
sage. 

Just as a painter gets his effects of light by putting 
surrounding objects more or less in shadow, so we in- 
tensify our climax by using moderation in the pa»sa- 
ges that precede and follow it. In the above exam- 
ple, if all our force of emphasis were expended upon 
"you blocks," there would be nothing left to give 
added strength to what follows ; and if a passage of 
this kind were of any great length, the reader would 
be exhausted before reaching the end, and unable even 
to sustain what force he had already given, the result 
of which would be an anti-climax, which is usually 
either very painful to the listener or very ridiculous. 

"King Kobert of Sicily," "Catiline's Defiance," 
" Mrs. Caudle's Curtain Lectures," " The Vagabonds," 
" Bay Billy," and similar selections, are good exam- 
ples of a succession of climaxes. 

The means for attaining this effect are various, de- 
pending upon the kind of emotion portrayed. Some- 
times the climax is attained simply by high pitch, 
sometimes by force, and again by sinking the voice 
and reducing its volume to a whisper. We will discuss 
some of these means in the following lessons. In the 
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meantime, analyze some of the selections mentioned 
above, bearing in mind that the rules for emphasis 
given in previous lessons apply exactly as well to 
phrases, sentences and paragraphs as to words. 



LESSON XXIX. 



The Eye. 

The eye is the leader in all expression. If we wish 
to direct attention toward anything about us, we must 
first look at it ourselves ; if we feel emotion of any 
sort, the first manifestation of it is seen in the eye. 
To be exact, we should treat of the actions of the lids 
and brows separately from those of the eye proper ; 
but for convenience we will consider the eye as com- 
prising the upper and lower lids, the eye proper, and 
the eyebrows above. 

The eye in its normal condition, looking straight 
forward, indicates calmness, confidence, equality with 
the person toward whom we gaze. The eye lifted, 
looking upward, indicates calm and confident regard 
of something superior to ourselves ; looking downward 
iadicates regard of an inferior. "We call these the 
direct actions of the eye. 

Starting from the normal size, the eye opens wider. 
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through the following degrees : (1) animated attention; 
(2) surprise, pain, fear; (3) frenzj. The eye contracts 
through (1) indifference ; (2) slyness, craftiness, scru- 
tiny, antagonism, to (3) sleep, or death. With all, ex- 
cept the last, we may have the three regards of the 
eye; that is, we may look toward a superior, an equal, 
or an inferior with hatred, indifference, animation or 
whatever may be the emotion required. 

The position of the eyebrows would sometimes be 
parallel with the upper lid, as in surprise, when both 
lid and brow rise, or in opposition, as in horror. In 
extreme terror the eyebrows rise. In threatening an- 
ger, physical pain, the brows contract ; they contract 
with less intensity in puzzled thought, application. 
The brows rise in surprise, patient endurance, suffer- 
ing. 

The indirect eye, as it is called, that is, the eye not 
looking straight forward, up, or down, but more or 
less sideways, like the indirect inflections of the voice, 
has a double meaning. With the eye indirect we look 
at an object with suspicion, fear, affection, indifference, 
raillery, or various other emotions, according to the 
attitude of the head. For instance, the indirect eye 
with the head inclined toward an object, indicates not 
merely attention, but attention to Some one or some 
thing we are attracted toward ; with the head in the 
opposite direction the indirect eye is suspicious, fear- 
ful, or, at least critical. It will be seen that the atti- 
tudes of the head must be carefully studied before we 
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can have certainty in determining the meaning of a 
glance. The indirect eye may be normal, lifted or 
lowered, as well as the direct eye. 

The various attitudes of the head combine with and 
modify the meaning of the direct eye in many in- 
stances. Thus, w;ith the head drawn back we would 
have harsh regard of superior, inferior or equal, as 
the case might be ; with the head lifted, adoration or 
contempt, according to the direction of the eye, etc. 

Bowing, 

In bowing to an audience the head bends, then the 
torso inclines slightly ; the torso first returns to an 
erect position, then the head follows. Be careful to 
observe this order. The attitude of Eespecfc is, of 
course, the proper one for the legs. Do not bend the 
knees. Glance about the room as you bow, or else 
bow several times, i, e,, to right, to left, and in front ; 
the first method is much the better. 

To THB Teacher : — The hints given above regarding the combina- 
tions of head and eye will suggest to the earnest teacher a broad 
field for investigation. How far the student may be allowed to 
work out these problems will depend upon his natural ability 
and mental advancement. The teacher can demand as much or 
little of independent investigation as he deems fit I have usu- 
ally found, however, that pupils who are sufiiciently advanced 
to comprehend this work at all, take delight in such problems, 
and derive much greater benefit from original investigation than . 
from merely learning what is already laid down for them. The 
order of movement in attention is, first, eye, then, head ; but in 
declamation and dialogues, where the action is determined and 
studied beforehand, pupils are very apt to make a mechanical 
turn of the head in inverse order ; first, head, then, eye. To 
overcome this may require much patience ; but the habit must 
be conquered before the pupil proceeds further in pantomime. 
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Rhythm- 



In our first studies iu emphasis we noticed that 
the important word of the phrase was often dwelt 
upon, while the subordinate words were spoken more 
rapidly in comparison. For instance, " I stood on the 
bridge," if spoken naturally, would exhibit quite a 
variety of movement; the words "I stood" would 
about equal the word " bridge '* in time value, while 
" on the " would be spoken quite rapidly, " the " being 
only an obscure sound with no greater value than if it 
were an \inaccented syllable. 

It is easy to see that this variety of movement not 
only serves the purpose of showing the proper rela- 
tions of the various words with one another, but is 
more agreeable to the ear than a measured and mo- 
notonous rendering could possibly be. It is this har- 
monious variety of movement that constitutes rhythm. 
It is not alone necessary, remember, that there should 
be variety, but the variety must have a reason be- 
hind it. 

Bhythm in speech does not differ very widely from 

musical rhythm. It is more varied and changeable, 

90 
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but the elements are essentially the same. We have, 
for instance, triple and common movements, phrases 
beginning upon various beats of the measure, and 
pauses, which correspond to rests in music, and, like 
them, should be proportioned to the movement of the 
spoken words. Our combinations, however, are, as 
we have said, much more varied than in music, for we 
have frequent alternations of triple and common 
time, abrupt changes in the rate of movement, and 
much greater freedom in the use of pauses. How- 
ever, when we consider what we have learned with 
respect to the melody of speech in connection with 
the above-mentioned resemblances in rhythm, we find 
that speech and song are much nearer together than 
are commonly supposed. 

We gan easily illustrate both the resemblances and 
differences of ther two by a few characteristic exam- 
ples: The words "Yankee Doodle" are pronounced 
just about as they are sung, so far as the rhythm is 
concerned, though as much cannot be said for the 
remaining words of the song, which are subordi- 
nated to the melody. By using dotted notes, however, 
the melody, simple as it is, may be brought pretty 
near to the natural rhythm of the lines. " Come 
to my house " is, virtually, three-four time, thus 

3 J . J J J ^ Come to my house is | 

rhythm f J* # I J ^ " ^^' ^^ ^^^^ ^^' 

phatic, J J- / I J J ^ II ^^^^ ^^ ^y house 
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I J 1^. J'J ^ 1 1 Come to my houses J^ /j I J 
This evening i^ | # | J J Come to my house 
this evening, if spoken naturally, would correspond to 
I J- iT J I I J J I ^ J II or better, per- 
haps, J*J J J J I j J ^ Here we have a mixture of 

triple and quadruple or common time, which is not 
rare in music, but is much more common in speech. 

The relations of words, phrases, and sentences are 
shown quite as clearly by their rhythmical propor- 
tions as by variations in pitch. 

It is easy to see that important phrases, sentences, 
and paragraphs will, other things being equal, have 
slower movement and broader rhythm than less nec- 
essary passages. Often, however, where the expres- 
sion is of an impetuous nature, the climax is attained 
by rush and stress, rather than by breadth. Compare 
the following from " Henrj^ IV.," Part I. : 

King. Sirrah, from henceforth 

Let me not hear you speak of Mortimer : 
Send me your prisoners with the speediest means, 
Or you shall hear in such a kind from me 
As will displease you. 

Send us your prisoners or you'll hear of it. [Slow and 
[Exit. ] impressive. ] 

HoTSPUB. An if the Devil come and roar for them, 

I will not send them : I will after straight. 

And tell him so ; for I will ease my heart. 

Although it be with hazard of my head. — Shakespeare. 
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Contrast the commanding manner of the king with 
the impetuosity of the fiery Hotspur. 

Play uppe, play uppe, O Boston bells ! 

Ply all your changes, all your swells. 

Play uppe " The Brides of Enderby." — Jean IrhgeUm, 

Here, again, the impetuosity and excitement cause 
more rapid movement at the climax. " Sheridan's 
Eide," and Coleridge's "Hymn to Mont Blanc" may 
be instanced as examples at opposite extremes of 
rhythmical expression. 
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Actions of the Hand. 



The actions of the arm are what are usually known 
as gestures. Although, as we have seen, gestures may 
be made elsewhere, the arm has almost a monopoly 
of them. The arm is divided into upper arm, fore- 
arm, and hand. We begin with the hand. 

I. — Simple Indication, (Fig. 17.) 

Point with the forefinger of either hand, toward 
some object ; be sure that the 
movement is from the wrist, — 
that is, that the hand alone and 
not the forearm moves. Have fio. 17. 
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the arm near the body in an easy and natural atti- 
tude. The other fingers of the hand should not 
shut tightly, but be allowed to fall easily into a 
curved position. The forefinger here is active, the 
other fingers are passive. The thumb shquld not 
fall lifelessly inward, but sliould have a degree of 
activity, being expanded outward and upward in pro- 
portion to the activity of the forefinger. 

The thumb is always more or less active in all ani- 
mated, healthy conditions of mind and body. A 
relaxed thumb indicates either lack of vitality, indif- 
ference or passivity of mind, or weakness of intellect. 
Of course, in rest and sleep, the thumb, like the other 
parts of the body, is passive, and in portraying sleep, 
fatigue, or death, the thumb should be relaxed. 

Point upward, downward, forward, outward, at the 
side, and inward across the body, with the arm in 
various attitudes. Use expressions like " Look at this 
table !" In carrying the hand outward at the side be 
careful that the outward movement is edgewise, or, as 
we say, that the edge of the hand leads. 

A graceful gesture is always made in the easiest 
manner. The edge of the hand, like the bow of a 
boat, passes through the air with the least resistance ; 
the palm, on the contrary, seems to push away the air 
by sheer force. It is plain that the edgewise movement 
will appear more graceful and easy to the eye of the 
beholder, while the palm leading gives an impression 
of greater strength because seeming to overcome 
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greater resistance, or, at least, being capable of over- 
coming it if it were present. 

The back of the hand is the weakest as the palm is 
the strongest side of the hand, and all gestures in 
which the back of the hand leads seem weak and 
ineffective. Avoid, therefore, leading with the back 
of the hand, unless you intend to give an impression 
of weakness. 

II. — Beckoning. 

Beckon with the hand, that is, indicate yourself. 
" I myself ;" " come here !" 

III. — Admiration. 

lift the hand, palm outward, with gentle activity of 
the fingers, much as if you would caress something 
before you, or, more strongly, as if to exhibit some- 
thing on your palm. This expresses admiration, pleas- 
ure in something before you in reality or in imagina- 
tion ; with very gentle action it shows a wish to caress 
the object. "It was magnificent!" "How beautitul 
she is ! " " How soft and warm ! '* 

IV. — Beptdsion. 

Eaise the hand, palm outward, with all the fingers 
active and spread apart, as if to ward off something 
from the body. 

This is the attitude of sudden surprise or fear, or 
whenever there is a feeling of repulsion or desire to 



Articulation .—Continued. 

The middle of the tongue rises to form the conso- 
nant y. 

K and g are formed by the shutting together and 
recoil of the back of the tongue and the soft-palate. 
Ng is the nasal sound in this position. 

8 and ah are hissing sounds made through the 
nearly closed teeth. 

Z and zh are buzzing sounds in much the same 
position. {Zh represents the sound of z in azure and 
of g of rouge,) 

Tsh is the best representation of the sound of ch in 
chin, church, much, 

Dzh is the sound oij and soft g, in Jane, age, 

Kw is the sound of q in qv^eer. 

Ks is the sound of x in vex, text. 

Many consonants stand for different sounds. It will 
be found that the list we have given covers the entire 
field, the various letters and combinations omitted 
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ward off something. ** Oh !" " ugh," " disgusting," 
" keep off." 

Combine actions and attitudes of the head with ' 

these gestures. 
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being simply duplicates of these. Thus : ch hard in 
choir is the sound of A ; c is either 8 or A, according as 
it is hard or soft, as in cinder, cat. 

His not usually regarded as a true consonant, being 
simply a rough breathing, or aspiration as it is called. 
Compare haty at, oyster, hoister, etc. 

Th is not an aspirated t, but a separate sound hav- 
ing its own definite position of the tongue. So ph is 
not aspirated p, but/. 

Vocal Exercises.— Continued. 
For Forward Placing of the Voice. 

1. Hum very softly the sound m. Open the mouth 
very gently, still keeping the soft humming sound. 

2. Practise the hum with open mouth at the begin- 
ning. 

3. Practise in combination with the various vowel- 
sounds, thus : m — a, mo, prolonging both the hum- 
ming sound and the vowel. 

4. With full voice explode the sounds md, md, mo, 
as directed in Lesson XXIX. 

5. Also use Id, td, Id, to, both softly and loudly. 
With* no break in the soft humming sound, make a 
series of vowels like a a e o do with the slightest pos- 
sible action of the agents of articulation. 
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Actions of the Ha.nd.—Continued, 



V. — Appeal. 

Extend the hand in front, with palm up, fingers 
active, as if to take something. " Give it to me." 

This is the action of appeal. It is appropriate not 
only to a request for some object, but to all questions 
of appeal, such as " am I not right ?" " won't you do 
it?" and even to simple interrogations. 

VI. — Rejection, 

With the hand extended in front, palm down, as if 
covering a flat surface, move the hand sideways out- 
ward, as if trying to push something away with the 
outer edge of the hand. 

This is rejection, denial, negation. " Take it away," 
"nonsense," ** pshaw," "I don't believe it.'* This ac- 
tion is stronger when the palm is " from earth," that 
is, as in IV. It is then called demonstrative rejection. 

VII. — Dedaration, 
Fold the hand slightly toward the body as in II., 
but without special activity of the forefinger; then 

9a 
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carry the hand outward at the side until the palm is 
toward the audience, as if to show that you have 
nothing concealed in or about your hand. 

This is declaration, revelation. " It is so,** " you 
can see for yourself." 

VIII. — Declaration vnth Surrender. 

As in v., but with a downward inclination of the 
hand as well. 

This is a declarative movement with surrender. 
" Tou are right," " I acknowledge it," " I was wrong," 
" I give it up." (The downward tendency of the hand 
is in proportion to the degree of surrender, the out- 
ward to that of revelation.) 

IX. — Concealment. 

Place the hand upon the body, as if to conceal or 
caress some part of it. 

This is the opposite of VII. and VIII. It is the ac- 
tion of apprehension, concealment, self-caress. When 
we feel pain the hand seeks the suflFering part in this 
way. 

Practise all the foregoing movements until the hand 
is flexible and free. At first relax the hand com- 
pletely between the gestures, but when the gestures 
have been thoroughly learned separately, practise 
them in a connected series in the order in which they 
have been given, and in other combinations, i.e., (1) 
indicate, (2) beckon, (3) admire or caress, (4) repel, (5) 
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appeal, (6) deny, (7) reveal, (8) surrender, (9) conceal. 
Practise with each hand until gesture is as natural 
with one as with the other. Numbers 2 to 9 may be 
practised with both hands together. Finally, practise 
these actions from the elbow — that is, moving the 
forearm as well as the hand. Ke careful to observe 
the proper order of movement, namely : the forearm 
moves first, then the hand. The hand is surrendered 
until the forearm is nearly in its place, then the hand 
acts as before. 
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Pitch, Movement, and Volume. 



All light, unconstrained feelings manifest themselves 
by high pitch and more or less rapid movement. 

Merrily swinging on brier and weed, 

Near to the nest of his little dame ; 
Over the mountain-side or mead, 

Robert of Lincoln is telling his name." — BryarU, 

Serious, dignified expression, on the other hand, 
calls for self-restraint ; therefore, the movement will 
be slower, the pitch lower, and the pauses more fre- 
quent and longer in proportion to the degree of seri- 
ousness or dignity. Very solemn or sad expression 
would have low tone and very slow movement. 



pitch; movement, and volume, loi 

How long, O Catiline, wilt thou abuse our patience ? 

How long Shalt thou baffle justice in thy mad career?— Csfcero. 

To be — or not to be— that is the question. — SJiakespea/re, 

Break, break, break, 

At the foot of the crags, O sea I ' 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. — Tennyson, 

In excitement the movement is abrupt with frequent 
pauses. 

And lo I — as he looks — on the belfry's height 

A glimmer— and then a gleam of light 1 

A hurry of hoof s in a village street — 

A shape in the moonlight — a bulk in the dark — 

And beneath— from the pebbles in passing— a spark — 

Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet. — Longfellow. 

In unemotional reading we have medium pitch 
and rate, that is, the pitch and rate of ordinary con- 
versation. 

There is one accomplishment, in particular, which I would ear- 
nestly recommend to you. Cultivate assiduously the ability to read 
well. Where one person is really interested by music, twenty are 
pleased by good reading. Where one person is capable of becoming 
a skilful musician, twenty may become good readers. — Hart, 

With regard to the volume or loudness of the voice, 
it may be said that, in general, the ordinary speaking- 
voice is sufficient. In shrieking, calling, shouting, 
cheering, and the expression of unrestrained anger 
or defiance, the volume may be very great, but even 
here do not try to stun your hearers. Never mistake 
noise or bluster for intensity. True feeling does not 
manifest itself by explosive utterance. In gentle. 
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subdued emotions, the voice is soft and musical, 
whilst in awe, secrecy, and fear, it sinks almost and 
sometimes quite to a whisper. 

Bemember that in speaking in a large hall, it is 
necessary *to allow time for the voice to reach every 
person in the audience, so we should speak more 
slowly than when at home, or in the school-room. 
If we are careful to do this, we need not shout nor 
strain the voice, but we can use our every-day conver- 
sational tone and be perfectly at ease. 

Do not speak in a measured and stilted manner at 
any time, but keep the same proportion between im- 
portant and unimportant words as in ordinary con- 
versation. It is best to talk, for the most part, to 
that portion of the audience that is farthest from you. 
In that way you will learn to " project " the tone so 
that the words are carried distinctly everywhere. 

If there is an echo, speak more softly and slowly 
than usual. Always begin quietly, so that you feel a 
sense of reserve power. 

Carefully avoid diminishing the volume of the voice 
in any phrase after the emphatic word has been 
reached. To give the remaining words with less than 
the previous degree of strength gives an impression of 
physical weakness, as if the breath had given out. Of 
course, this rule does not apply to instances where 
that especial effect is desired. 

Do not interpret what has been said here to mean 
that the volume of the voice is never to vary. In all 
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strong, vital emotions there will be a more or less 
gradual increase of volume corresponding to the cres- 
cendo in music, culminating on the emphatic word. 
In very tender emotions, the volume may gradually 
diminish until the emphatic word is reached. Com- 
pare " How I hate you," with " How I love you." 



LESSON XXXV. 

Full- Arm Gestures. 



Full-arm gestures are appropriate where there is 
great earnestness, strong feeling, or when addressing 
an audience of any size. 

We have an almost infinite number of expressive 
actions of the arm, but a few examples will suffice to 
illustrate right and wrong ways of making them. 

One of the most common faults is not observing the 
proper order of movement, which is : first, upper arm ; 
second, forearm ; finally, the hand and fingers. An- 
other fault is to finish the gesture with the arm only 
partly developed, "broken," as we sometimes say 
(Fig. 5). 

Exercise I. 

Indication {palm up). 

Select an object at the side. Remember that the 
actions of the eye and head precede that of the arm. 
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!• Baise the upper arm, letting the rest of the arm 

hang lifeless, until the 
elbow points in the di- 
rection of the object. 

2. Straighten the fore- 
arm, at the same time 
turning it at the elbow 
so that the hand, which 
still remains passive, is 
moved edgewise until 




Fig. 18. 



the wrist is " from earth," bringing the palm up. 

3. Straighten out the hand with the forefinger point- 
ing as described ijoi Lesson XXXI. Use every-day ex- 
pressions, like " look at that," "take a chair." 




Exercise II. 

Indication {palm dovm). 

This is a more active expression than the former 

. one. In pointing out objects 

at a great distance, or where 

there is great earnestness, ex- 

FiG. 19. citement or command, we use 

this form of indication ; the other is more easy and 

trustful. 

The order of action is as before, but with the outer 
edge of the hand leading instead of the inner. (Fig. 18.) 
" Go !" " Who is it leans from the belfry with face 
upturned to the sky?" 
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Practise these until the three movoments blend 
gracefully. Be very careful not to overdo the move* 
ments or add affected curves to the forearm and 
hand movements. Make every gesture as simple as 
possible. 

Exercise III. 
Indication of Self — Folding Movement, 

Here the arm folds in instead of developing out- 
ward. With the arm hanging at the side : 

(a) Turn the arm slightly, bringing the J)alm out- 
ward, at the same time carrying the elbow out a very 
little distance from the body. (Fig. 20.) 






Fia.28. 



Fig. 21. 



FickSa 



(6) Fold the hand so as to bring the fingers point- 
ing toward the part to be indicated. (Fig. 21.) 

(c) Fold the forearm, at the same time raising the 
upper arm and carrying it out from the body, until the 
fingers touch the spot you wish to indicate. (Fig. 22.) 
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Study the movements separately, then blend them. 
Indicate various parts of the body, using appropri- 
ate expressions, for instance : touching the forehead 

with the forefinger, 

_^ ^^._._ " ^®* ^® see;" touching 

^y""7 Zti ^' the Kps, " hush ;" 

pressing the palm 
against the heart, "Oh, 
I have suffered with 
Fio.23. those. that I saw suf- 

fer ;" touching the side of the nose with the forefin- 
ger, *iJoey B. is sly, sir." Fig. 23 illustrates an indi- 
cation preceded by a folding movement. Where there 
is strong personal feeling, gestures are often begun in 
this way, mental gestures starting from the head, emo- 
tional gestures, love, indignation, etc., from the chest 
or heart region, vital gestures from the waist. 

Exercise IV. 

Sicsjpense, 

An attitude of the hand and arm which often accom- 
panies the attitude of suspense or hesitation in the 
legs is that in which the hand is drawn in toward the 
body, the palm downward, the fingers spread well 
apart, and the elbow active, very much as in Fig. 26, 
but with the hand much nearer the line of the waist, 
and not quite so near the body. Fig. 33 is also an 
example of another and stronger form of suspensive 
action, indicating a tendency to repel. These attitudes 
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always go finally into some fully developed gesture, 
varying, of course, according to the emotion that suc- 
ceeds the state of suspense. 

, Exercise V. . 
Returning to Rest. 

In bringing the arm to rest again after one or more 
gestures, if the last gesture has been a folding move- 
ment, simply unfold again in inverse order (c, 6, a) and 
let the arm fall back in a relaxed position ; if the ges- 
ture is an extended one, turn the forearm until the 
wrist is downward, " to earth," if not already in that 
position, then relax the arm, still holding the hand in 
position, and sink the wrist ; let the arm drop at the 
side, the wrist drawing the hand after it. 

Practise this slowly until control is gained. Prac- 
tise also carrying the arm from side to side, the hand 
following the movement of the arm in the same way, 
just as a handkerchief waved to and fro follows the 
hand. 

Practise all the gestures described in Lessons 
XXXI. and XXXIII. with full-arm movements. 

To THE Teachek:— In all gestures made with one hand only, except 
the very lightest, there is a tendency in the less active hand to 
sympathize with the action of the other, either by acting in op- 
position, in less demonstrative parallelism, or by taking an atti- 
tude expressive of the emotion that prompts the gesture. This 
action of the weak hand is called the supporting gesture. To 
enter upon the study of these gestures in detail would be beyond 
the limits that I have assigned myself in the preparation of this 
book. The supporting action will be strong in proportion to the 
strength of the principal gesture. Encourage the pupils in the 
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greatest freedom of movement. If there is genuine feeling be- 
hind the gesture, the supporting movement or attitude will take 
care of itself. See that it does not contradict the gesture, and 
at least insist on a corresponding attitude of the hand if there 
is reluctance on the part of the pupil to go further. The knowl- 
edge and ingenuity of the teacher must supplement the instruc- 
tions given here as elsewhere. The voice and example of a 
good instructor are worth more than any written description of an 
exercise. Caution pupils against making too many gestures and 
against extravagant action. For instance, in declaration the arms 
may rise through all degrees of altitude to a considerable angle 
above the line of the shoulders, yet in ordinary expression an 
angle of thirty to forty-five degrees from the perpendicular is 
amply sufficient, and often, especinlly in conversation, the arm 
hardly more than pivots so as to bring the palm out. Teach your 
scholars that a gesture is a strong form of emphasis, and must 
be reserved for a climax, and, except in very light, trivial emo- 
tions, must be sustained until the end of the sentence in which 
it occura, unless superseded by another action. 



LESSON XXXVI. 

Oppositions of the Head and Arms. 



If '^e wish to be sure that the person whom we ad- 
dress in Indication sees the object indicated, we look 
back from it to him, still pointing toward the object. 
For instance, in pointing out an object at the right, 
we would turn the head toward it ; but when the arm 
began to move toward the object, the head would begin 
to turn back toward the person addressed. "When the 
head and arm move in the same direction, they are 
said to have parallel motion. When, as described 
above, the head and arm move in opposite directions 
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at the same time, they are said to be in opposition, or 
to oppose each other. 

Law : Parallel movements should be successive, 
opposing movements should be simultaneous. 

If the head and arm move in the same direction to- 
gether, the appearance to the beholder is often very 
ridiculous and always awkward. When, on the con- 
trary, opposing movements follow each other, the 
action seems to drag, and the harmony of the gesture 
is destroyed. The law applies to the whole body. 
When we draw back as in fear, the hand and arm go 
toward the object ; when the hand is drawn back, the 
body advances. If there is parallel action, as in greet- 
ing a friend, the body and arm both advancing, be 
careful that the movements are always successive, the 
body first, the arm succeeding. 

Exercise I. 

Indication ivith Opposition of Head and Arm. 
(Figs. 24, 25.) 

Ch'der of Movement. 
First, the eye and head turn toward the object, then 
as the arm begins to rise to its position, or " develop," 
as we sometimes say, the head and eyes return to their 
original position, or, if we are addressing a particular 
individual, until the gaze is fixed upon him. The arm 
is fully developed just as the eye and hand finish their 
return movement, so that both come to rest at the 
same time. With folding movement, fold as the head 
is turning toward the object. 
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Fio. 24. 



Fig. 85. 



Exercise IL 



Rejection^ or Denied, (Figs. 26, 27.) 

Action of head and eye as in Indication, the arm in 
front, folding it toward the body while the head turns 
toward the object rejected. As the head returns, the 
arm moves outward at the side as if pushing some- 
thing away. This may be practised with the edge 
and with the palm. Tne edge is more graceful, while 
the palm gives the impression of greater strength 
being exerted. In the lighter forms of rejection, the 
arm hardly folds at all, but starts put at once from its 
position at the side. 
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Fio. 26. 



Fig. 27. 



Exercise III. 



Rejection of Trifles. 

Rejection of trifles is made with the weakest part 
of the hand, i.e., the back, and either outward or up- 
ward. The latter is the more contemptuous action. 

In all oppositions, the degree of action in the head 
is in direct proportion to that of the arm. The head 
inclines or pivots from the object according to the 
strength of feeling. The inclination of the head is 
less powerful than the pivot. In rejection of trifles 
the action of the head will be slight ; in fact, the eye 
alone is often sufficient for this gesture. 
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F10.S8. 





Front Vibw. 
Fio. 30. 



Exercise IV. 



Affirmation. (Pigs. 28, 29, 30.) 

Here the action is up and down instead of outward. 
The arm first folds as in self-indication, but without 
bringing the hand quite so near to the body-, while the 
head bows toward it. Then the head rises to the 
normal attitude, or is even lifted in strong affirmation, 
while the arm unfolds, finishing its gesture with the 
palm open toward the audience. 

Practise this as well as the preceding with three 
degrees of emphasis : (1) moderate ; (2) with consider- 
able energy ; (3) with head uplifted and arm extended 
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straight downward at the front, with the hand fully 
expanded. Practise also bringing the edge of the 
hand instead of the palm toward the audience. This 
is definition, or the teacher's affirmation, and is appro- 
priate to quiet, earnest moods of the mind. Also with 
clinched fist. T^is affirmation is appropriate to anger, 
defiance, and* the like. 





Fio. 31. 



Fio.82. 



EXEEOIBE V. 

Assertion. (Figs. 31, 32.) 
The head rises, the eye seeking heaven, then returns 
to the audience while the arm is lifted. 
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Practise this with forefinger pointing upward and 
with open palm. The former is, intellectual, the latter 
more emotional, open-hearted, strong. 





Fia.sa. 



Fio.81 



Exercise VI. 

Repvlsion. (Figs. 33, 34.) 

The hands are thrust out as if to push something 
away, while the whole body draws back and turns 
away as if shrinking from some dreaded or displeasing 
object. 

Of course, the strength of the action will depend 
upon the degree of repugnance. It may vary from 
playful, or pretended repulsion to that caused by ex- 
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treme fear. Bemember to draw back the hips more 
than the shoulders. 

Practise in various directions : in front, at the sides, 
upward, and downward, keeping the eye fixed on the 
object, and also turning the face away as if unable to 
endure the sight. 



LESSON XXXVII. 



Articulation— C<m<ww6<?.— Difficult Combinations. 



The following list of words and sentences contains 
specimens of nearly every diflScult combination of con- 
sonant-sounds that you are likely to meet in reading. 
Some are, of course, very rarely found, but all should 
be practised in order to attain flexibility and accuracy 
in the use of the agents of articulation. 

Acts, facts, lists, ghosts, depths, droop'st, adopts, 
fifths, laughst, hookst, desks, satst, help'st, twelfths, 
thefts, milk'st, halt'st, limp'st, attemptst, want'st, 
thinkst, warp'st, dwarf st, hurtst, sixths, eighths, texts, 
protects, stifl'st, sparkl'st, waken' st, robb'st, amidst, 
width, digg'st, rav'st, writh'st, prob'dst, hundredths, 
begg'dst,besieg'dst, catch'dst, troubl'st, trifl'st, shov'lst, 
kindl'st, struggl'st, puzzl'st, shieldst, revolv'st, help'dst, 
trembFdst, trifl'dst, shov'ldst, involv'dst, twinkl'dst, 
fondl'dst, dazzl'dst, rattl'dst, sendst, wak'n'dst, mad- 
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d'n'dst, lighten'dst, ripen'dst, liearken'dst, doom'dst, 
o'erwhelm'dsts, absorbst, regard'st, curb'dst, hurl'dst, 
charm 'dst, return 'dst, starv'dst, strength'ns, strength n'd, 
wrong'dst, lengthen'dst, sooth'dst, act'st, lift'st, melt'st, 
hurt'st, wanVst, shout'st, touch'd, parch'd, help'dst, 
bark'dst, prompt'st, touch'dst, rattl'st. 

Put the cut pumpkin in a pipkin. Coop up the 
cook. A big mad dog bit bad Bob. Keep the tippet 
ticket. Kate hates tight tapes. Geese cackle^ cattle 
low, crows caw, cocks crow. The bleak breeze blighted 
the bright broom blossoms. Dick dipped the tippet 
and dripped it. Giddy Kittie's tawdry gewgaws. The 
needy needlewoman needn't wheedle. Fetch the poor 
fellow's feather pillow. A very watery western vapor. 
Six thick thistle sticks. She says she shall sew a 
sheet. The sun shines on the shop signs. A shock- 
ing sottish set of shopmen. A short soft shot-silk 
sash. A silly shatter-brained chatterbox. Fetch six 
chaises. She thrust it through the thatch. Thrice the 
shrew threw the shoe. The slow snail's slime. I snuff 
shop snuff, do you snuff shop snuff ? She sells seashells. 
Some shun sunshine. The sweep's suitably sooty 
suit. A rural ruler. Truly rural. Literally literary. 
Eobert loudly rebuked Eichard, who ran lustily roar- 
ing round the lobby. His right leg lagged in the race. 
Amidst the mists with angry boasts he thrusts his 
fists against the posts, and still insists he sees the 
ghosts. Around the rugged rocks the ragged rascal 
ran. Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers. 
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Theophilus Tliistle, the successful Thistle sifter, 
in sifting a sieve full of unsifted thistles, thrust three 
thousand thistles through the thick of his thumb ; now 
if Theophilus Thistle, the successful thistle sifter, 
in sifting a sieve full of unsifted thistles, thrust three 
thousand thistles through the thick of his thumb, see 
that thou, in sifting a sieve full of unsifted thistles, 
thtust not three thousand thistles through the thick 
of thy thumb. Success to the successful thistle sifter. 

My dame has a lame tame crane. 
My dame has a crane that is tame ; 
Oh, pray, gentle Jane, 
Let my dame's lame tame crane 
Drink and come home again. 

Laid in the cold ground [not coal ground]. Half I 
see the panting spirit sigh [not spirit's eye]. Be the 
same in thine own act and valor as thou art in desire 
[not thy known]. Oh, the torment of an ever-meddling 
memory [not a never meddling]. All night it lay an 
ice-drop there [not a nice drop]. Oh, studied deceit 
[not study]. A sad dangler [not angler]. Goodness 
centres in the heart [not enters]. His crime moved 
me [not cry]. Chaste stars [not chase tars]. She 
could pain nobody [not pay]. Make clean our hearts 
[not lean]. His beard descending swept his aged 
breast [not beer]. Did you say ten minutes to wait, 
or ten minutes to eight ? A sore eye saw I. Why y V 
Thou straightest, fastest strokes struck'dst, Stephen. 
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To THE Teacher : — ^Many of the above sentences have been taken 
from Pro^. Bell's excellent work, " The Principles of Elocu- 
tion," to which I am glad to refer all teachers who wish to be 
abreast of the times iif our art. Be careful that pupils do not 
overdo the sound of » so frequent in many of these combiDations ; 
in combinatioDS like sts, in laUs^ pasta, etc., the difficulty is not 
with the 8, but to bring out properly the t The separation of 
similar sounds, as of two «*s in succession, can ODly be effected 
by an instant of perfect jaw-relaxation between them. It is 
taken for granted that the teacher understands the actions of 
the various agents of articulation sufficiently well to be able to 
point out such technical exercises for overcoming special defi- 
ciencies as may be necessary in addition to those I have given. 



LESSON XXXVIII. 

Facial Expression. 



The forehead, eyes, nose and mouth are the agents 
of facial expression. Facial expression comes in or- 
der of succession before gestures of any part. The 
face is next the brain, and is the first part to receive 
impressions from it. 

A smooth FOREHEAD denotes calmness, serenity. The 
brow drawn down and contracted indicates mental 
concentration, perplexity, antagonism, resistance to 
pain, according to the degree of contraction. The 
brow lifted indicates interested or eager attention, 
surprise. The brow lifted and contracted denotes 
sorrow, grief, patient endurance of mental or physical 
suffering. The brow rises with the " patient shrug." 
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We have already discussed the eye in previous les- 
sons. 

The NOSE has few actions, and is not capable of 
many changes. It is the centre of the face, and like 
the torso, which is the centre of the body, must main- 
tain a dignity commensurate with its position. The 
nostrils expand in strong emotions to allow more air 
to enter the lungs. A large, open nostril is always a 
sign of strong vitality ; a pinched or contracted nostril 
denotes physical weakness. One nostril drawn up in- 
dicates disgust, contempt ; both nostrils drawn up is 
the bearing of a mean, evil-minded person. 

The MOUTH is .the most expressive feature. Orators 
have large mouths as a rule. A small mouth shows a 
delicate, refined, but not powerful nature. We will 
consider the lips and lower jaw, which give the mouth 
its expression, separately. 

Thin LIPS are cold, unemotional ; thick, protruding 
lips are sensual, coarse. The lips drawn in indicate 
concentration, primness, severity ; protruded slightly 
they indicate affection ; they are protruded and con- 
tracted, much as in whistling, when we are exercising 
the judgment, discrimination. The pout is a rejection 
by the lips ; in great disgust w'e act precisely as if we 
were trying to get rid of a disagreeable substance in 
the mouth. The lips drawn down at the corners indi- 
cate sadness, disappointment, melancholy ; the corners 
are drawn up in pleasurable emotions. One side of 
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the lip drawn up corresponds to and accompanies the 
contemptuous action of the nose. 

A strong lower jaw shows strength, firmness of 
character ; a receding jaw, weakness. The jaw is set 
firmly in self-control, resistance, antagonism ; it relaxes 
in pleasure, and opens in admiration, surprise, fear 
and terror. It hangs lifelessly in weakness, prostra- 
tion, imbecility, despair. The jaw advances in threat- 
ening, anger, hatred. 

Observe that almost all the conditions described in 
this lesson may be bearings, indicating various types 
of character. Do not be too hasty in judging your as- 
sociate by these hints ; there are sometimes strange 
exceptions to general rules. Socrates, for instance, 
one of the greatest and noblest of all men, was in ap- 
pearance almost repulsive. We may do much to over- 
come natural defects by the exercise of the will, and 
many men have conquered inborn tendencies of the 
most unlovely character while still retaining the 
stamp that nature placed on them at birth. So, many 
naturally symmetrical natures have allowed themselves 
to be warped out of all true moral poise, and yet to 
the superficial observer have lost little of their exter- 
nal beauty. Remember that " 'tis the mind that 
makes the body rich'* or poor, as the case may be. 
To THB Teacher -.—The pupils should work out the facial ex- 



pression of a given emotion, say surprise, indicating the ex- 
- - - .ttiti ' 

- -. *y 

employ themselves with complex emotions, such as surprise with 



pression of each part, then adding the proper attitudes or 
' " ' s. Moi 



actions of the torso and limbs. More advanced pupils may 
employ themselves with complex emotions, such as surprise with 
hatred, with fear, with joy; joy with humility, aftection, arro- 
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fance, and the almost infinite number of similar combinations. 
[y purpose in reserving the consideration of this subject until 
the last (and, indeed, 1 had some doubts as to the advisability 
of sajdng as much as I have on the subject) is that untrained 
pupils are very apt to overdo facial expression if they undertake 
it at all in the beginning. I have felt that these subtile manifes- 
tations would develop themselves naturally in connection with 
the broader phases of gesture and attitude previously discussed, 
provided those have been accompanied by the proper inward 
impulse, without which no expression, however studied, seems 
spontaneous. I have inserted this matter at the request of sev- 
eral teachers whose experience has differed from mine in this 
respect, and who find that many of their pupils have no facial 
expression at all. But I implore all teachers to be exceedingly 
careful to discourage the writhings of the lips, scowls, affected 
elevations of the brows, and fine-frenzy-rollinff eyes, with which 
so many would-be-dramatic readers afflict their unfortunate au- 
diences. 



LESSON XXXIX- 

Description. 



Pantomime has another office besides expressing 
emotions ; it is very useful in assisting us to convey 
vivid impressions of what we may be describing. This 
function is called imitation or description. Gestures 
of indication are descriptive in their character. We 
convey impressions of great size, volume, majesty, by 
broad expansion of the arms; we bring the tips of 
the fingers of both hands near together to describe 
small, insignificant objects; when using one hand, 
the thumb touching the little finger suggests very tiny 
objects. 
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Actions that we call functional, like pushing, pull- 
ing, hammering, twisting, the action of the hand in 
writing, playing an instrument, waving a handker- 
chief, and a hundred others, are used imitatively. 

The tremolo of the hand — that is, a rapid movement 
to and fro sideways — suggests many similar tremu- 
lous movements in nature, the ripple of water, of sun- 
shine, the movement of the leaves. The tremolo 
should be very delicate, and requires much flexibility 
at the wrist. 

All emotional manifestations are used imitatively 
when we describe an emotion in another. Descrip- 
tive actions of all kinds must not be overdone. Broad 
description is allowable only in comedy. In serious 
reading suggest rather than imitate : the more delicate 
the suggestion the more artistic will be your expres- 
sion. 

The voice also has an imitative function. All re- 
productions of peculiar qualities, as of an old man's 
voice, nasal, throaty, or flat tones, the vocal character- 
istics of different nations and races, are vocal imita. 
tions. The volume of the voice is sometimes made 
use of imitatively, the tone becoming more sonorous 
in describing grandeur, majesty, and more than usu- 
ally delicate in suggesting delicate things. We often 
hear vocal imitations of various sounds in nature, the 
calls of animals, chirping of birds, the vibration of 
bells, and the like. Use imitation sparingly. 

It is very essential in description, as, indeed, in all 
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recitation, that you yourself see vividly the picture or 
scene that you wish to portray. Cultivate your im- 
agination until each object and person in your story 
appears as clearly before your mind's eye as if you 
had at some time actually seen them. Tou should be 
able to describe the dress and peculiarities of appear- 
ance of a character even in many details that the au- 
thor has not suggested, and fill out the barest outline 
of a scene with mountains, trees, houses, furniture, or 
whatever would be appropriate to it. Have, too, a 
definite locality for everything in your picture. Do 
not place a thing at your left that a moment before 
was at your right, nor one at your feet that was just 
now a hundred yards away. Bear in mind, however, 
that whenever you, as spectator, are supposed to 
change your position, everything in the picture also 
changes its position relative to you. For instance, 
in the opening lines of " Barbara Frietchie " the 
spectator describes the village of Frederick and its 
surroundings from an imaginary distance of several 
miles, but soon he finds himself in the village itself. 
Generally when one person takes two characters, as 
would be done in reciting the tent scene in " Julius 
Caesar," it is customary to indicate the change from 
one character to the other by a change in the direction 
of attention ; that is, if Brutus is speaking toward the 
left, Cassius, who is supposed to be on that side of the 
platform, would speak, when his turn came, toward 
the right. In impersonation, as in reciting dialogues, 
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we do not speak to the audience but to the imaginary 
Brutus or Cassius, a little to one side. In descriptive 
recitation, narrative, or address, we keep the attention 
directed toward the audience, simply glancing at the 
objects or persons described, and looking back at once 
toward the audience, but sustaining the gesture, if any 
is used, until the verbal description is complete. We 
have said that an attitude of the body should always 
be sustained until the emotion prompting it is super- 
seded by another emotion ; so a gesture, which, if 
sustained at all, becomes at once an attitude, is sub- 
ject to the same law. 

Be careful to locate objects and persons at the side 
rather than directly in front, where your audience is. 
An angle of from thirty to forty-five degrees to the 
right or left is usually the most convenient one for 
descriptive purposes. 



LESSON XL. 

Final Hints on Attitudes and Bearings. 



The FEET are near together in timidity and weak- 
ness ; they are separated in active, strong conditions. 

The KNEES are relaxed in submission, weakness, fear, 
horror ; they are normally firm in normal conditions ; 
they stiffen in defiance. 

The HIPS thrown forward indicate pomposity, arro- 
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gance, vulgarity ; drawn back they indicate humility, 
timidity. 

The CHEST expanded denotes strength, activity, no- 
biKty of mind ; contracted, indicates weakness, either 
of soul or of body, or of both. 

The attitudes of the head have been fully discussed 
in previous lessons. 

The ARMS, in repose, fall naturally at the sides 
when standing, or in the lap when sitting. The hands 
may also be carelessly locked together in front, or 
one or both arms allowed to rest easily on the read- 
ing-desk, table, or arm of the chair. 
The arms are folded in front in concen- 
tration of thought or emotion, control 
of passion ; one or both are behind the 
back in concealment, reflection. If you 
fold the arms easily and then raise the 
forearm that is on the outside, so that 
the hand is at the lips, or the chin or (jf ^, 
side of the cheek rest upon it, you 
have another attitude of reflection or 
concentration of mind that is very 
common (Fig. 35). Practise going into 
this attitude without the preliminary 
fold of the arms, as soon as you have 
acquired the correct position. 

The ELBOW turned out indicates arrogance, self-as- 
sertion, conceit; with the hands on the hips these 
indications are very marked and generally vulgar. 




Fio. 85. 
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The elbow drawn in indicates weakness, timidity, 
fear. 

The normal attitude of the hand is that which it as- 
sumes when at rest. The hand expands gently in af- 
fectionate expressions, as if to caress someone. It 
opens wide in astonishment, admiration, fear and re- 
pulsion. The fingers contract in hatred, jealousy, and 
like passions, as if you would like to tear the flesh of 
your antagonist. The hand is clinched firmly in con- 
centration of mind or passion, in rage. The fingers 
work spasmodically when there is an attempt to con- 
ceal strong passions that overpower the will. 

The BODY is bent and passive in weakness, submis- 
sion, meanness, old age ; it is erect and active in all 
vigorous conditions of mind or body. 

Laws of Attitude, — Continued, 

III.— An attitude remains unchanged until the 
emotion that caused it is superseded or modified by 
a new emotion. 

Notice that one attitude of a particular part, for ex- 
ample, the cKnched fist, often stands for quite differ- 
ent conditions. These conditions are shown by other 
parts of the body. For instance, the clinched fist 
with the body in an attitude of reflection — ^ihat is, with 
the weight on the retired foot, head bowed and thought- 
ful expression of the face — would indicate strong men- 
tal concentration, while the same fist with the body 
expressing antagonism would convey the impression 
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that someone in onr vicinity was in danger of a bruised 
eye at least. 

Try to have harmony everywhere in your attitudes; 
do not let one part of the body contradict another. 

To THE Tbachbr: — The practice of dialogues is a very useful 
means of giving pupils confidence and ease before an audi- 
ence. The study of the bearings and attitudes suitable to dif- 
ferent characters in a scene or dialogue is also excellent mental 
discipline, as it cultivates the powers 6i observation and analy- 
sis. The few hints given above, together with previous instruc- 
tion in attitude, gesture, and facial expression, will be found to 
suggest a very wide range of expression in characterization. No 
attempt has been made In this book to cover the whole ground 
in any department of oratory. Especially is this true of pan- 
tomimic expression, a field that has been very thoroughly ex- 
plored of late years, and concerning which volumes mi^t be 
written. If it seems, nevertheless, that an undue proportion of 
our work has been devoted to pantomime and physical prepara- 
tion for it, it should be borne in mind that the relation between 
pantomimic and vocal expression is much closer than is com- 
monly supposed, and that effective action inevitably reacts in 
favor of effective speech, and is more easily studied and 
criticised, since the theory of vocal expression, spite of all our 
gains in the last twenty years, is far from the perfection that 
pantomime has attained. The laws of the one apply to the other, 
to be sure ; but their application is much more difficult in the 
department of vocal expression. Freedom of action means 
freedom of speech. 
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Donald and the Stag. Robert Browning. 

Duchess Hay. Elizabeth B. Browning. 

Echo and the Ferry. Jean Ingblow. 

Elaine. Alfred Tennyson. 

Enid. Alfred Tennyson. 

Flood on the Floss, The. George Euot. 

Golden City, The. Frederick Tennyson. 

Golden Supper, The. Alfred Tennyson. 

GnincTere. Alfred Tennyson. 

Heart of Bruce, The. William E. Aytoun. 

Hugh Sutherland's Pansies. R. Buchanan. 

iTau IranOTitch. Robert Browning. 

Kinr and the Nightingales, The. Charles 
Mack AY. 

King John and the Abbot of Canterbury. 

King Sheddad's Paradise. Edwin Arnold. 

Lady in Comus, The. John Milton. 

Legend of St. Christopher, The. Mary 
Fletcher. 
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Little Grand Lama, The. Thomas Moorb. 

Lurline : or. The Knight's Visit to the Mer- 
maids. Richard H. Barham. 

Marie Antoinette. Thomas Carlyle. 

May-pole, The. 

Miss Plnkerton's Academy for Young La- 
dies. W. M. Thackeray. 

Mohammed. Owen Meredith. 

Mrs. Leo Hunter. Charles Dickens. 

Old Sedan Chair, The. Austin Dobson. 

Old SlaTe*8 Lament, The. 

Origin of Roast Pig, Tho. Charles Lamb. 

Owd Boa. Alfred Tennyfon. 

Parrot and the Cuckoo, The. 

PeacoclL on the Wall, The. 

Pedler and His Trumpet, The. Thomas 
Hood. 

Pheidippides. Robert Browning. 

Plain Direction, A. 

Revels of the Cssars, The. Amelia B. Ed- 
wards. 

Saint Elizabeth. Charles Kingsley. 

Shakespeare's Dream. Arranged by Sara S. 
Rice. 

Snow Storm, The. R. D. Blackmore. 

Streets of London, The. Owen Meredith. 

Sultan and the Potter, The. Edwin Arnold. 

Swanage Bay, In. Dinah Mulock Craik. 

Turtles, The. Thomas Hood. 

Veronica. Dinah Mulock Craik. 

Vision of Poets, A. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. 

ViTien. Alfred Tennyson. 

White Ship, The. Dante G. Rosetti. 

Witches' Frolic, The. Richard H. Bakham. 
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MiisiMlly Aecompanied 



The Beader does not Sing but recites the Piece in the Usual Way, while another Person 
Flays the Accompaniment on Piano or Organ, thus Lending the Power of Music to the 
Header's Voice in jBringing Out the Effects of the Recitation. 

— — KAILINO PRICE. 

AUX rrAXTENS. Poem by- Owen Meredith. Music by G. Verdi As arraneed and 
recited by Mr. Charles Roberts, Jr. This poem is too well known to need descrip- 
tion. With this musicaJ accompaniment it is doubly eflectiye :.. |0.60 

THE ULST HYMN. Poem by Marianne Famingham. Music by P. Giorza. Story 
of a shipwreck near the shore. A man is seen clinging on a spar, without hope of 
rescue. The people hear him sing " Jesus, lover of my soul.*' The reader that can 
sing this simple, familiar hymn will have a most powerful and pathetic piece 50 

THE SHADOW OF A SONG. Poem by Campbell Rae-Brown. Music by Edgar 
S. Place. Story of a girl^who sings to her dead, blind, twin brother whom she had 
tended with marvelous affection. Her lover overhearing her sing, suspects her of 
communing with a dead love and accuses her. She is so wounded by his suspicion 
that she leaves him forever, saying as she goes, that she will sing the song again 
iust before she dies. A year afterward, the lover, who is alone and disconsolate, 
hears the song, and realizes that she (who is unseen) is dying. Introduces a song. 
Both the sineer and the piano are invisible. This is the greatest reading of the 
year, and, with proper rendering, produces wonderful effect upon an audience .50 

THE TRAGEDY. Poem by T. B. Aldrich. Music arranged by P. Giorza from La 
Traviata. • The poet, while witnessing the play, La Dame atix Camelias, recog- 
nizes in the audience a girl whom he had known years ago, and who has fallen into 
sin. He muses that the real tragedy that night was this woman who played despair, .50 

THE BENEDICTION. Poem by Francois Copp6e. Music by Edgar S. Place. 
This, as is well known, is a story of the siege of Saragossa. where the troops shot 
down a lot of monks, finally shooting an old priest at the attar who was in the act 
of giving the benediction. Very dramatic, and one of the chief pieces in the 
repertoire of Prof. J. W, Churchill and Mr. Charles Roberts, Jr 70 

HOW WE KEPT THE DAY. Poem by Will Carleton. Music by W. E. G. Evans. 
This is a humorous account of a country Fourth of July celebration, introducing 
the various national airs and other tunes usually played on such oocasioiis 75 

THE UNCIiE, as recited by Henry Irving. Poem by H. Q. Bell. Music composed 
by Sir Julius Benedict, expressly for Mr. Irving. Very dramatic story of two 
brothers who loved the same woman. The unsuccessful suitor murders his brother 
by locking him in a chest. Years afterward the murderer, in a fit of remorse, tells 
the story to his nephew, and dies. 60 

THE STORY OF SOME BEI«IiS. Music by Edgar S. Place. Story of an artisan 
who, having cast a tuneful chime that was carried off in war. became disconsolate 
and wandered for years throu^ foreign lands in search oil his bells. At last he 
finds them, and as they play "Home, Sweet Home," he dies. Very appropriate 
for young ladies 60 

KING ROBERT OF SIC II«Y. Poem by Longfellow. This great poem is too well 
known to need description. Every one who recites it shouldhave this musical ac- 
companiment, which adds greatly to its rendition 1 50 

COUNTRY SliEIGHING. Poem by E. C. Stedman. Charming, semi-humorous 
description of an old-fashioned country sleigh-ride. Light and frolicsome, with 
splenoid opportunity for by-play 50 

MUSIC ON THE RAPPAHANNOCK. Poem by C. 0. Somerville. Story of 
Northern and Southern armies encamped on the banks of the river, so near that 
esuch can hear the other's band. When one army plays a war-tune, the other army 
responds with its war-tune, untU, finally, one side plays "Home, Sweet Home," 
which so touches the other side that it joins in, emd for the time being the North 
and the South are one. Appropriate for G. A. R. meetings, etc 50 

I BREAM. Poem by Rev. D wight Williams. The happiness and beautv of the here- 
after AS foreshadowed in a dream. Suitable for Sunday Hschool and church enter- 
tainments. as well as for other occasions. 50 

THE FUGITIVES. Poem by Shelley. Music by Robert Schumann. Story of 
runaway lovers, who are cursed by her father, and who are exposed to a storm. .40 
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This is thb Book you need, because it contains ! 

1. A List of over 10,000 Pieces for Declamation and .Becita* 

tion. Alphabetically Arranged with Authors' Names, and 
Telling in what Books each Selection may be Found. 

This Is of great advantage to public readers, who now know where to find any Selection, 
and also what pieces have become nackneyed, thus enabling them to prepare fresh programs. 
This feature makes it a valuable book of reference to all persons interested in the gems of 
English Literature. 

2. A List of 2,500 Dialogues, with Number of Male and Fe- 

male Farts. Arranged Alphabetically, with Names of 
Books where the Dialogues may be Found. 

These Dialogues are suitable for day-schools, Sundav-schools, authors^ days, anniversa- 
fies, temperance meetings/home circles, and various other occasions. 

3. History of the Literature of English Elocution, Beginning 

130 Years ago, and Coming to the Present Time. With 
a Description of the Principal Books and Methods that 
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This is the most complete bibliography of English elocution ever published. 

4. Biographical Sketches and Portraits of Prominent Elocu- 

tionists. 

This is the only book that gives an accotmt of the life and work of those who have 
attained distinction in the elocutionary world. 

5. Names and Addresses of the Elocutionists, Beciters, and 

Readers of the United States and of Canada. 

For the first time the elocutionary fraternity is given a standing before the public like 
the other learned professions. Every elocutionist should take pnde in this fact, and do 
all he can to circulate a book that tends to promote his interests. 

If you send at oncd, you may have a copy for $1.25 postpaid. (The 
pubhshed price is $3.) Well printed and bound, 8vo, 400 pages. Not 
for sale at bookstores. Send direct to the publisher, 

EDGAR S. WERNER, 28 West 23d St., New Tork. 
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